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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  WAR. 

BY  JOHN  ELLIOTT  WISH  ART,  D.D., 

XENIA,  OHIO. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  consistent  pacifist,  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  that  ever  lived,  was  Count  Tolstoi,  He  was  a  man  of 
genius,  big  and  elemental  in  his  nature.  In  studying  his  New 
Testament  he  made  a  discovery,  namely,  the  command,  ‘‘  Re¬ 
sist  not  evil.”  It  seemed  to  him  fundamental.  It  became  the 
basis  of  his  thinking. 

“  These  words,  ‘  Resist  not  evil,’  when  I  understood  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  were  to  me  the  key  that  opened  all  the  rest.  Then  I  was 
astonished  that  I  had  failed  to  comprehend  words  so  clear  and  pre¬ 
cise.  .  .  .  Whatever  injury  the  evil-disposed  may  inflict  upon  you, 
bear  it,  give  all  that  you  have,  but  resist  not.  Could  anything  be  more 
clear,  more  definite,  more  intelligible  than  that?  I  had  only  to 
grasp  the  simple  and  exact  meaning  of  these  words,  just  as  they 
were  spoken,  when  the  whole  doctrine  of  Jesus,  not  only  as  set 
forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  in  the  entire  gospels,  became 
clear  to  me;  what  had  seemed  contradictory  was  now  in  harmony; 
above  all,  what  had  seemed  superfluous  was  now  indispensable. 
Each  portion  fell  into  harmonious  unison  and  filled  its  proper  part, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  broken  statue  when  adjusted  in  harmony 
with  the  sculptor’s  design.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  whole  gospel,  I  found  everywhere  affirmation  of 
the  same  doctrine,  ‘  Resist  not  evil.’  ”  * 

Taking  this  guiding  principle,  he  proceeded  relentlessly  to 
draw  the  conclusions  that  logically  followed.  The  business  of 
*  My  Religion  (Eng,  Tr.),  pp.  10-11. 
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a  soldier  is  to  resist  evil,  and  stands  therefore  self-condemned. 
The  work  even  of  governors  and  judges  is  of  essentially  the 
same  nature  and  comes  under  the  same  censure.  The  exhor¬ 
tation,  “  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ”  (Matt.  vii.  1),  he 
interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the  courts.  “  It  would 
seem  then  that  Jesus  denounced  judicial  institutions.  Per¬ 
haps  (I  said)  Jesus  never  had  anything  to  do  with  courts  of 
justice,  and  so  did  not  think  of  them.  But  I  saw  that  such  a 
theory  was  not  tenable.  Jesus,  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death,  was  concerned  with  the  tribunal  of  Herod,  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim,  and  of  the  High  Priests.  I  saw  that  Jesus  must  have 
regarded  courts  of  justice  as  wrong.”  ^  Thus  the  whole  idea 
of  opposing  wrong  by  force  was  rejected. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  further  presentation  of  Tolstoi’s 
views.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  and  good  man,  hon¬ 
estly  trying  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  them,  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  life.  Obviously  his 
task  was  not  an  easy  one.  Brought  up  as  a  Russian  noble, 
accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  a  magistrate,  he  was 
inextricably  entangled  in  a  system  based  upon  force  —  force 
theoretically  supposed  to  crush  the  wrong,  but  often  really 
directed  against  the  right.  His  very  home  life,  and  the  wishes 
of  those  whom  he  loved,  frequently  ran  counter  to  the  course 
of  conduct  which  he  thought  the  teachings  of  Jesus  required. 
He  made  a  brave  struggle.  And  if  in  any  degree  he  failed, 
it  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  his  ideas  are  not  practicable 
in  a  world  so  full  of  violence  and  evil. 

For  it  is  plain  that  his  principles  would  involve  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  government.  His  theory  means  nihilism,  anarchy  —  a 
mild,  passive  anarchy,  indeed,  but  an  anarchy  none  the  less 
hostile  to  law  and  order.  In  answer  to  such  criticisms,  he 
*  My  Religion,  p.  25. 
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would  perhaps  have  replied  that  love  is  not  a  negative  but  a 
positive  thing,  that  it  is  its  own  defense,  and  that  it  over- 
cometh  the  world;  and  even  from  the  standpoint  of  exper¬ 
ience  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that  view.  The  career 
of  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  a  time  of  blood  and  rapine,  is  evidence 
that  God  has  often  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  that  are  mighty.  Says  the  historian, 
John  Fiske,  in  the  fine  chapter  of  his  “  Discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ”  in  which  he  describes  the  work  of  Las  Casas,  “  There 
are  those  to-day  who  maintain  that  the  type  of  character 
which  Victor  Hugo  has  sketched  in  Monseigneur  Bienvenu 
is  not  calculated  to  achieve  success  in  the  world.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  Las  Casas,  however,  tends  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion 
that  when  combined  with  sufficient  intelligence,  that  type  of 
character  is  the  most  indomitable  and  masterful  of  all.  And 
in  this  I  seem  to  see  good  promise  for  the  future  of  humanity. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  when  wedded  to  the  innocence  of 
the  dove,  is  of  all  things  the  most  winning  and  irresistible.”  ^ 

The  question,  then,  with  which  I  wish  to  deal,  is  a  very 

practical  one  at  the  present  time.  What  is  the  New  Testa- 

/ 

ment  teaching  concerning  war?  What  is  the  distinctively 
Christian  attitude  toward  such  struggles  of  nations  as  these 
which  are  now  convulsing  the  world?  The  statements  of  the 
Master  upon  which  Count  Tolstoi  fixed,  which  transformed  his 
system  of  thought  and  indeed  his  whole  life,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  which  he  interpreted  Christianity,  are  very  emphatic 
and  are  not  to  be  explained  away.  What  do  they  mean? 

That  they  are  to  be  taken  with  certain  limitations  is  prob¬ 
able  for  several  reasons.  One  of  such  reasons  is  founded  upon 
the  conduct  of  Jesus  himself.  At  least  once,  possibly  twice,  he 
cleansed  the  temple  of  the  mercenary  crowd  of  traffickers  that 
^  The  Discovery  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  466-467. 
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were  profaning  it.  These  moneychangers,  these  irreverent 
traders,  were  making  the  sacred  precincts  the  scene  of  their 
barterings.  They  were  disturbing  the  worshipers  with  the 
noise  of  bargain  and  sale.  They  were  profiteering  on  the 
needs  of  seekers  after  God.  At  the  sight  of  these  blasphe¬ 
mous  proceedings  the  indignation  of  Jesus  flamed  into  a  white 
heat,  and  he  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords  and  drove  them 
in  disordered  rout  from  the  hallowed  courts.  The  scourge 
of  small  cords  was  doubtless  not  a  formidable  weapon,  and 
the  horde  of  grafters  were  probably  quite  as  much  frightened 
by  his  terrible  mien  as  by  this  display  of  force ;  but  it  is  idle 
to  try  to  evade  the  plain  fact  that  it  was  a  display  of  force 
in  opposition  to  evil. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  insist  upon  any  inferences  that  might 
be  drawn  from  such  statements  as  this,  “  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword”  (Matt.  x.  34;  cf.  Luke  xii.  31-53).  The 
reference  is  no  doubt  to  indirect  results  of  the  preaching  of 
the  evangel,  arising  from  the  hostility  of  the  human  heart, 
and  really  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  message.  Nor  am 
I  disposed  to  press  the  words  of  John  xviii.  30,  “If  my  king¬ 
dom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews.”  The  expression  does 
not  necessarily  imply  approval  of  the  methods  of  earthly 
powers;  indeed,  passes  no  judgment  upon  them.  A  some¬ 
what  different  case,  however,  is  presented  in  Luke  xxii.  36, 
“  He  that  hath  none,  let  him  sell  his  cloak,  and  buy  a  sword.” 
The  language  is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  but  such  an 
expression  would  certainly  not  have  been  used  by  an  out-and- 
out  pacifist. 

Another  reason  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  implied 
limitations  to  the  statements  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  to 
be  found  in  the  style  of  the  Masters  discourses.  If  we  go  to 
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them  to  find  analytical  reasoning,  exact  logical  thinking,  we 
shall  be  disappointed.  He  speaks  as  a  seer,  a  poet,  a  prophet. 
His  words  are  full  of  a  wisdom,  an  insight,  a  spiritual  power 
which  is  more  than  human,  but  in  form  they  are  popular, 
epigrammatic.  They  usually  look  only  on  one  side  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  time,  and  that  side  is  presented  with  the  greatest 
emphasis,  and  often  with  strong  hyperbole;  or  the  truth  is 
stated  paradoxically,  in  order  to  rivet  the  attention.  These 
characteristics  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  Biblical  writers, 
in  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others  of  Old  Testament 
times,  and  later,  especially  in  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
John  in  one  place  says,  “  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us”  (1  John  i.  8). 
But  in  the  same  Epistle  he  makes  the  affirmation,  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not ;  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not 
seen  him,  neither  knoweth  him”  (1  John  iii.  G).  It  would 
be  absurd  to  try  to  derive  John's  doctrine  of  sin  from  one  of 
these  passages,  without  taking  account  of  the  other.  The 
very  strength  of  the  expressions  is  an  indication  that  they  are 
not  to  be  construed  with  dull  bondage  to  the  letter.  And  so 
when  Jesus  warns  the  multitude  with  the  words,  “  If  any  man 
cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea  and  his 
own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple  ”  (Luke  xiv.  26),  who 
can  fail  to  understand  what  he  means,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  almost  his  last  words  on  the  cross  commended 
his  own  mother  to  the  care  of  the  disciple  whom  he  loved? 
It  might  be  expected,  then,  that  in  the  command  not  to  resist 
evil  and  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  smitten,  there  would 
be  something  of  this  element  of  hyperbole  and  paradox. 

At  any  rate  the  words,  “  Resist  not  evil,”  must  be  regarded 
as  a  general  rule,  and  there  must  be  allowance  made  for  ex- 
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ceptional  cases,  at  least  of  an  extreme  type.  If  the  evil  en¬ 
countered  is  moral  evil,  and  if  not  to  resist  is  to  have  part 
in  it,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  course  to  pursue. 
Here  is  a  boy  whose  companions  try  to  pour  whiskey  down 
his  throat.  Is  he  forbidden  to  use  force  to  prevent  their  de¬ 
sign?  Is  it  wrong  for  a  woman  to  fight  in  defense  of  her  own 
honor?  To  suggest  these  queries  is  to  have  the  answer. 

Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  command  of  Jesus  can 
be  applied  to  any  except  our  own  personal  wrongs.  It  seems 
to  have  an  individual  rather  than  a  social  bearing.  It  may 
be  one’s  duty  to  overlook  injuries  done  to  one’s  self,  but  must 
one  refuse  to  help  another  who  is  threatened  by  violence? 
Shall  a  strong  man  suflFer  a  ruffian  who  breaks  into  his  house 
to  slay  his  wife  and  children,  and  make  no  attempt  to  stop 
him?  Admitting  that  it  may  be  one’s  duty  to  give  up  one’s 
own  rights,  is  it  not  rather  cowardly  if  one  refuse  to  defend 
the  rights  of  those  whose  natural  protector  he  is  supposed 
to  be?  He  who  would  relentlessly  apply  the  gospel  principle 
of  non-resistance,  literally  interpreted,  to  such  situations  as 
these,  would  earn  the  title  of  a  weakling  and  a  poltroon,  and 
we  somehow  feel  that  he  would  deserve  it.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  tendency  to  neglect  social  wrongs,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  such  neglect  can  find  any  defense  in  these  startling 
doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Indeed,  the  man  who  would  refuse  to  concern  himself 
about  crimes  against  his  neighbor  would  possibly  fall  under 
a  far  more  serious  charge.  If  he  could  have  prevented  the 
act  of  violence,  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  merely  played  the 
part  of  a  spectator,  the  law  might  call  him  to  account  as  a 
sharer  in  the  guilt.  Some  of  the  gloomiest  recollections  of 
my  youth  are  centered  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  two  men 
in  an  adjoining  town.  One  of  them  had  not  laid  a  finger 
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upon  the  victim.  But  he  was  with  the  murderer  before  and 
during  the  deed  of  blood,  he  was  presumably  ready  to  assist 
him,  he  had  at  least  done  nothing  to  stay  his  hand,  and  so 
he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  if  he  had  himself  struck  the 
blow.  One  cannot  without  committing  sin  make  it  a  univer¬ 
sal  rule  not  to  resist  evil  in  a  world  in  which  evil  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  inflicted  upon  the  innocent.  Tolstoi  himself  would, 
I  fancy,  have  agreed  that  such  cases  as  I  have  indicated  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

This  brings  us  to  face  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  in  determining  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  regarding  war:  What  is  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  and 
of  the  inspired  writers  toward  the  State?  Do  they  condemn 
human  government  as  a  thing  that  is  useless  or  evil  ?  Do  they 
advocate  anarchy  of  either  an  active  or  a  passive  kind?  Or 
do  they  teach  that  the  State  as  well  as  the  Church  is  a  divine 
institution  which  every  Christian  ought  to  obey  and  support? 

The  evidence  as  to  the  thought  of  Jesus  on  this  point  is 
largely  negative,  but  even  so  it  is  quite  conclusive.  He  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  ever  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
civil  ruler.  He  would  not  decide  between  two  brothers  who 
were  quarreling  over  an  estate.  He  fled  to  the  mountain 
alone  when  there  was  danger  that  they  would  come  and  take 
him  by  force  to  make  him  a  king.  He  was  tried  on  the  osten¬ 
sible  charge  of  claiming  authority  which  belonged  to  Caesar, 
and  though  his  malignant  enemies  would  stop  at  no  falsehood, 
and  when  the  case  was  before  the  Sanhedrin,  suborned  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  testimony  thus  procured  agreed  not,  and  the  case 
simply  broke  down  according  to  the  judgment  of  Pilate,  so 
careful  had  Jesus  been  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  disrespect 
to  the  powers  that  be.  When  in  answer  to  the  direct  ques- 
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tion  of  the  governor  he  boldly  affirmed  that  he  was  a  king, 
he  explained  in  a  way  which  seemed  perfectly  to  satisfy  even 
this  corrupt  Roman,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
Those  who  wish  to  destroy  all  law  cannot  find  a  single  word 
or  act  in  the  life  of  Jesus  to  encourage  them. 

Of  course  he  rarely  gives  positive  instruction  with  regard 
to  the  place  and  function  of  government,  because  he  was  so 
scrupulously  watchful  to  maintain  the  status  of  a  private  cit¬ 
izen.  and  to  deal  with  men  as  individuals.  But  when  his 
enemies  sent  spies  to  feign  themselves  to  be  righteous  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  his  speech,  and  these  asked  if  it  was 
lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  he  showed  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  emperor  on  the  coin  which  they  were 
all  using,  and  said,  “  Render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are 
Cresar's.  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s  ”  ( Mark  xii. 
13-17  and  parallels).  He  thus  shut  the  mouths  of  the  gain¬ 
say  ers,  but  he  also  laid  down  the  principle  that  there  are  two 
realms,  the  civil  and  the  spiritual,  and  that  each  has  its  right¬ 
ful  claims  upon  the  individual.  •  On  another  occasion  he  told 
Peter  to  pay  their  temple  tax,  though  he  asserted  that,  owing 
to  his  unique  position,  he  could  rightfully  have  claimed  ex¬ 
emption  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  charge  was  made  that  he 
was  too  intimate  with  publicans,  who  were  officials  of  the 
Roman  government.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  -the  man 
whom  he  commended  as  having  greater  faith  than  any 
that  he  had  found  in  Israel,  was  a  soldier,  a  centurion,  him¬ 
self  under  authority’  and  having  the  right  to  command  others 
(Luke  vii.  1-10;  Matt.  viii.  5-13).  In  short.  Jesus  was  a 
positive  supporter  of  law  and  order. 

If  any  should  still  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Gospels 
hold  that  civil  government  is  of  divine  origin,  there  can  at 
least  be  no  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  teachings  of  Paul  and 
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Peter.  Not  merely  does  the  former  direct  that  prayer  should 
be  offered  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  place  ( 1  Tim. 
ii.  2),  but  he  sets  forth  a  definite  theory  regarding  the  state 
(Rom.  xiii.  1-7).'  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
He  that  resisteth  withstandeth  the  ordinance  of  God.  The 
Christian  should  be  in  subjection  not  only  because  of  the 
wrath  which  he  might  otherwise  encounter,  but  also  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.  Tribute  must  be  paid,  for  those  who  look 
after  the  revenue  are  ministers  of  God’s  service.  Function¬ 
aries  of  all  ranks  must  be  accorded  that  which  is  due  to  them. 
He  urges  Titus  to  put  the  Cretans  in  mind  to  be  in  subjection 
to  rulers,  to  authorities,  to  be  obedient  (Titus  iii.  1).  Peter, 
in  like  manner,  says,  “  Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord’s  sake;  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme, 
or  unto  governors,  as  sent  by  him  for  vengeance  on  evil-doers 
and  for  praise  to  them  that  do  well  ”  (1  Pet.  ii.  13-14). 

Now  it  is  superfluous  to  insist  that  when  these  great  apos¬ 
tles  speak  of  government,  they  mean  a  government  that  used 
force  against  evil.  The  mighty  Roman  power  under  which 
they  lived  had  many  faults,  but  weakness  in  dealing  with 
those  who  were  thoug'ht  worthy  of  punishment  was  not  one 
of  them.  The  function  of  the  powers  that  be  as  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  means  the  use  of  force  or  it  means  nothing.  Rulers 
are  to  be  a  terror,  not  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil ;  they 
bear  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  they  are  avengers  for  wrath  to 
him  that  doeth  evil ;  they  are  sent  for  vengeance  on  evil-doers 
and  for  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  Of  course  a  state  that 
would  use  no  other  means  than  moral  suasion  in  maintaining 
order  would  collapse  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  apostles  Paul 
and  Peter,  who  were  not  dull  men,  recognized  this  fact. 

Some  may  perhaps  have  scruples  as  to  how  far  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  force  by  the  civil  power  ought  to  go,  and  would  in- 
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sist  that  it  has  not  the  right  to  take  life.  The  question  of  the 
expediency  of  capital  punishment  is  a  legitimate  one,  though 
it  is  significant  that  in  some  places  where  this  method  of 
dealing  with  crime  was  for  a  time  abandoned,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  return  to  it.  The  law  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was,  “  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed”  (Gen.  ix.  6).  It  will  be  said  that  under  the 
gospel  we  live  in  better  times,  but  it  may  be  that  the  basis 
of  that  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  man  and  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Whether  vindictive  penalties  are  justifia¬ 
ble  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  deliberate  murderer  is  a 
menace  to  society.  To  take  his  life  may  be  the  only  way  to 
save  the  lives  of  others  who  are  innocent.  In  any  case,  if 
the  government  has  the  right  to  enforce  its  authority,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  such  a  limit  as  this  which  is  suggested, 
can  be  placed  upon  its  exercise.  The  power  of  the  sword 
will  necessarily  mean  bloodshed,  if  milder  methods  fail 
to  produce  obedience.  And  in  times  like  these  when  foul 
spies,  with  murder  in  their  hearts,  are  laying  fell  plots  against 
order  and  liberty,  regardless  of  how  many  innocent  lives  are 
snuflPed  out  in  the  process,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  revise 
some  of  our  soft  theories  and  learn  a  little  of  the  stern  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  Old  Testament. 

If  these  positions  are  accepted,  it  will,  I  think,  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  state  may  rightly  use  force  against  other 
states,  if  they  are  criminal,  as  well  as  against  individuals.  The 
nature  of  a  moral  outrage  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  nation  that  is  responsible  for  it.  We  must  protest  with 
our  whole  souls  against  the  new  doctrine,  made  in  Germany, 
that  kings  and  cabinets  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  ethical  con¬ 
siderations  from  doing  whatever  will  advance  their  political 
interests,  and  that  what  would  be  an  enormity  if  done  by  a 
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private  citizen  may  be  praiseworthy  as  an  act  of  public  pol¬ 
icy.  The  powers  that  be  are  indeed  ordained  of  God,  just  as 
each  man  is  the  creature  of  God,  but  in  neither  case  is  that 
an  excuse  for  wrong  and  injustice;  it  rather  makes  them  more 
abominable.  There  have  been  nations  that  were  robbers  and 
murderers,  and,  unfortunately,  their  tribe  is  not  yet  extinct. 
The  flagitious  deeds  of  the  last  three  years  are  not  a  whit 
less  hateful  and  less  deserving  of  punishment  because  they 
have  been  done  by  organized  millions  at  the  behest  of  an 
arrogant  military  despotism.  If  one  people  may  not  repell 
evil  attempted  by  another  people,  then  Hezekiah  should  have 
refused  the  counsels  of  Isaiah  and  opened  the  gates  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Sennacherib,  and  the  Maccabees  ought  not  to  have 
offered  resistance  when  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  set 
up  in  the  holy  place. 

War  in  the  abstract  is  indeed  an  indefensible  thing.  It  is 
an  irrational  and  inane  method  of  settling  differences.  The 
gage  of  battle  should  be  accepted  only  as  a  last  resort,  to 
save  things  that  are  dearer  than  life.  Lowell’s  Hosea  Big¬ 
low  rightly  says : — 

"  Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an’  flat; 

I  don’t  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that; 

God  hez  said  so  plump  an’  fairly, 

It’s  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad. 

An’  you’ve  gut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

“  ’Taint  your  eppyletts  an’  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right; 

’Taint  a  follerin’  your  bell-wethers 
Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight; 

Ef  you  take  a  sword  an’  dror  it. 

An’  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 

Guv’ment  aint  to  answer  for  it. 

God’ll  send  the  bill  to  you.” 
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I  agree  that  war  is  murder.  But  when  murder  occurs,  it 
rarely  happens  that  both  parties  to  the  tragedy  are  equally 
g’uilty,  and  one  of  them  may  be  perfectly  innocent.  More¬ 
over,  the  bystander  who  could  help  the  one  that  is  wronged 
but  consults  only  his  own  safety,  and  refuses  to  intervene, 
is  an  object  of  deserved  contempt.  In  like  manner,  when 
war  between  nations  breaks  out,  the  guilt  of  murder,  like 
the  mark  of  Cain,  is  stamped  upon  some  forehead,  but  the 
people  who  take  up  the  sword  to  defend  the  weak  and  to 
prevent  slaughter  and  oppression,  can  say,  “  Let  the  galled 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un wrung.”  Doubtless  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  just  wars  —  just  for  either  side  — 
but  there  have  been  such,  and  as  long  as  greed  and  arrogance 
and  violence,  in  control  of  armies  and  navies,  trample  upon 
human  rights  and  turn  prosperous  lands  into  a  desert  that 
they  may  have  a  place  in  the  sun,'  there  is  likely  to  be  occa¬ 
sion  for  just  wars. 

Now,  beyond  question,  when  the  state  acts,  it  must  act 
through  individual  men  and  women.  The  law  must  be  or¬ 
dained  by  the  sovereign  or  by  some  legislative  body.  It 
must  be  put  into  execution  by  a  multitude  of  functionaries. 
The  criminal  must  be  arrested  by  a  sheriff  or  a  policeman; 
the  judge  must  conduct  the  trial;  the  jury  must  determine 
whether  the  accused  is  guilty  or  innocent ;  if  he  is  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  the  penitentiary  officials  must  keep  him  con¬ 
fined  ;  or  if  he  is  appointed  to  death,  some  one  must  act  as 
executioner.  All  functions  of  the  government  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  And  if  a 
commonwealth  is  to  carry  on  war  against  a  robber  nation,  it 
must  have  an  army  composed  of  men  to  do  the  fighting  for  it. 

It  is  surely  fair  to  say  also  that  when  such  civil  or  military 
representatives  of  the  people  rightly  discharge  their  duties. 
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they  act  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  state.  'It  is  a  serious 
accusation  against  any  one  to  say  that  he  has  resisted  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  law,  for  in  so  doing  he  has  really  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth.  The  judge  who  condemns 
a  man  to  death  and  the  sheriff  who  executes  him,  have  not 
committed  murder.  It  is  the  law  and  the  nation  behind  the 
law,  that  have  inflicted  the  penalty.  I  once  served  a  term  as 
a  juryman,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  act  as  foreman  on  the  trial 
of  a  man  accused  of  killing  his  wife.  Much  to  my  relief 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  conviction ;  but 
if  there  had  been  such  evidence  I  would  have  been  bound  by 
my  oath  to  vote  for  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  I  would  have  done 
so,  and  should  assuredly  not  have  felt  that  I  was  taking  a 
man’s  life.  It  would  have  been  the  state  itself  that  did  the 
deed.  Thus,  too,  the  soldier  fights  not  merely  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  a  weapon  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  but  as  a 
representative  of  the  nation  and  by  its  authority,  and  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  his  actions  as  a  soldier,  in  the  rightful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties,  rests  upon  the  nation.  Many  of  us, 
brought  up  in  piping  times  of  peace,  revolt  at  the  very 
thought  of  using  a  gun  or  a  sword  upon  a  human  being,  and 
say  to  ourselves,  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  But  the  boy  who 
marches  to  battle  at  the  command  of  the  powers  that  be, 
especially  if  the  war  be  a  just  one,  is  no  more  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  than  is  the  judge  or  the  sheriff  through  whose  instrumen¬ 
tality  the  law  brings  the  slayer  to  the  scaffold.  Indeed,  John 
Ruskin  finds  the  characteristic  of  the  soldier  on  account  of 
which  he  is  honored  as  a  hero,  not  in  the  fact  that  he  shoots 
but  that  he  offers  himself  to  be  shot,  not  in  the  fact  that  he 
kills  but  that  he  may  be  killed.  But  both  in  what  he  does  and 
in  what  he  endures,  he  represents  the  state.  His  acts  are  its 
acts.  His  sufferings  are  in  a  sense  vicarious.  This  authority 
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may  of  course  be  abused  by  the  soldier,  just  as  it  may  be 
abused  by  the  judge  and  the  sheriff,  but  he  who  carries  out 
the  legitimate  orders  of  the  civil  power  has  the  right  to  feel 
that  it  is  the  nation  that  strikes  the  foe  by  means  of  his  arm. 

If,  then,  there  are  any  just  wars,  if  there  are  any  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  a  people  ought  to  rise  in. its  might  and  smite 
the  wrong,  action  will  .be  possible  only  if  the  citizens  are 
willing  to  enter  the  ranks  and  do  battle  for  the  right.  What 
then  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  if  his  country  is  engaged  in  a 
righteous  conflict?  The  Christian  is  also  a  citizen.  And  if 
it  be  incumbent  upon  all  good  citizens  to  serve  their  land  in 
its  time  of  need,  the  Christian  assuredly  ought  to  prove  him¬ 
self  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  good  citizen. 

To  test  the  matter,  let  us  take  Kant’s  formulation  of  the 
law  of  duty  —  an  admirable  criterion,  even  if  his  ethical  the¬ 
ories  be  not  accepted  —  “Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will 
can  always  at  the  same  time  hold  good  as  a  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  legislation.”  ^  In  unphilosophical  language  the  rule 
comes  about  to  this,  “Act  so  that  it  would  be  well  if  all  did 
as  you  do.”  We  may  illustrate  the  bearing  of  the  law  by 
applying  it  to  the  food  situation  of  our  land  at  the  present 
time.  The  Government  is  endeavoring  in  part  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  allies  who  are  fighting  for  us  across  the  sea,  and 
has  appointed  meatless  and  wheatless  and  porkless  days.  I 
might  reason  thus ;  “  I  am  one  person  in  a  vast  population 
of  something  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  My  appetite 
is  fairly  good,  but  the  amount  I  could  save  by  observing  the 
regulations  would,  compared  with  the  whole  amount,  be 
absolutely  infinitesimal.  It  would  not  count.  Why,  then, 
should  I  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  ?  ”  This  argument  seems  plausible.  But  suppose  the 
^The  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  119. 
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principle  upon  which  I  am  acting,  were  adopted  by  all.  That 
would  mean  that  the  other  ninety-nine  million,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  would  also  disregard  the  new  restrictions, 
and  there  could  be  no  food  conservation.  My  conduct,  in  a 
word,  tends  to  destroy  the  policy  proposed.  To  present  the 
case  in  a  more  Kantian  manner,  the  maxim  of  my  conduct 
may  be  stated  as  a  universal  law  somewhat  thus,  ‘  One  may 
rightly  neglect  a  public  duty  if  he  is  convinced  that  there  are 
so  many  others  to  do  it  that  his  neglect  will  not  affect  the  is¬ 
sue.’  Manifestly  the  law  is  impossible  and  self-contradictory, 
for  in  proportion  as  it  is  universally  adopted,  there  will  be  no 
others  to  whom  the  task  of  obedience  can  be  left. 

Now,  for  the  application  to  the  question  before  us.  Here 
is  a  Christian,  who  abhors  violence,  who  hates  war  as  a  de¬ 
scent  from  reason  to  brutality,  as  an  outbreak  of  insanity,  as 
murder  on  a  large  scale  —  and  well  he  may  hold  such  opin¬ 
ions.  But  the  world  is  being  swallowed  up  by  war,  and  our 
country  had  to  take  up  arms  against  war  to  save  its  soul. 
Shall  this  same  Christian,  though’  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
business  of  government  to  punish  evil-doers  and  to  vindicate 
the  right,  say  that  he  approves  the  cause,  but  that  his  refusal 
to  bear  a  part  cannot  possibly  affect  the  final  issue,  and  that 
therefore  he  will  maintain  the  principle  of  non-resistance? 
Would  the  maxim  of  his  conduct  stand  the  test  of  universal 
application?  If  all  men,  not  only  in  private  relations  but  also 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  state,  refused  to  resort  to 
force  against  wrong,  then  we  should  have  no  police,  no  sher¬ 
iffs,  no  judges,  no  legislators,  no  governors,  no  presidents, 
as  well  as  no  armies  and  navies;  for  every  one  in  these 
various  positions  must  bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
bear  upon  criminals,  who  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  punish- 
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merit  except  under  compulsion.  In  short,  such  a  denial  of 
duty  to  the  government  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  destructive  of 
government.  It  means  anarchy. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  conscientious  objector,  and 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  seem  to  reflect  upon  his  sincerity ; 
but  I  do  doubt  the  worth  of  his  logic.  Of  course  he  may 
truly  say  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  have  none  of  his 
scruples.  Some,  indeed,  take  naturally  to  the  military  life, 
and  exult  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  — 
though  they  tell  us  that  in  modern  battles  this  attractive  ele¬ 
ment  is  disappearing,  and  we  need  not  regret  thp  loss.  Many 
years  ago  I  read  in  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  a 
story  told  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  Hindu  toward 
women.  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  who  related  the  incident, 
spent  a  long  life  in  Christian  service  in  India.  A  seventh  son 
had  just  been  born  in  his  home,  and  there  were  no  daughters. 
An  old  Brahman  called  to  congratulate  him,  and  expressed 
particular  delight  at  the  evidence  of  the  divine  favor  in  the 
fact  that  the  baby  was  a  boy.  The  missionary  told  him  that 
both  the  mother  and  he  were  greatly  disappointed  that  it  was 
not  a  girl,  —  a  statement  which  was  received  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  incredulity.  Dr.  Chamberlain  put  what  he  thought 
was  a  hard  question,  and  asked  how  we  should  get  along  if 
there  were  to  be  no  more  girl  babies.  But  the  answer  was 
ready,  “Ah,  Sahib,  there  are  sinners  enough  in  the  world  to 
have  girls.  Why  should  a  righteous  man  like  you  be  cursed 
with  them  ?  ” 

Shall  we  who  shrink  from  the  employment  of  force  say 
that  there  are  sinners  enough  in  the  world  to  do  this  rough 
work,  and  that  we  should  be  excused?  If  we  admit  that 
government  is  necessary  and  that  it  must  punish  evil-doers 
even  if  they  be  nations,  the  extreme  pacifist  position  can 
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apparently  be  supported  only  by  a  logic  like  that  of  the  wise 
Brahman.  But  can  this  position  be  stated  and  defended  as 
an  ethical  principle?  Let  us  apply  Kant’s  test  and  attempt 
to  set  it  forth  in  the  form  of  a  universal  law,  as  thus :  ‘  One 
who  dislikes  fighting  may  properly  leave  it  to  others,  if  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  are  enough  of  them  to  enable  the  state  to 
accomplish  its  task  of  punishing  evil-doers.’  Now  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  so  far  as  this  principle  became  universal,  so  far 
there  would  be  no  others  to  whom  the  task  of  acting  for  the 
state  could  be  left.  In  a  word,  the  law  is  self-contradictory. 
It  cannot  be  stated  in  general  form  without  revealing  its 
essential  absurdity. 

We  say  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  that 
it  is  theirs  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  works ;  and  so  certainly  he 
who  by  their  authority  performs  this  function  is,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  a  minister  of  God’s  service.  But  we  maintain' 
that  there  are  sinners  enough  in  the  world  to  do  its  fight¬ 
ing  and  that  our  help  is  not  needed.  Well,  if  government  is 
necessary,  it  should  have  the  support  of  all  good  citizens ;  if 
it  is  to  survive,  it  must  punish  wrong-doing,  and  must  do 
this  through  the  agency  of  its  citizens.  And  if  our  reasoning 
holds  we  have  an  anomalous  situation,  in  which  God’s  ordi¬ 
nance,  doing  God’s  work,  must  depend  upon  sinners,  while 
the  righteous  play  the  role  of  spectators  and  enjoy  the  results. 
That  is  not  the  conception  of  duty  that  was  held  by  Crom¬ 
well’s  Ironsides,  or  by  the  saints  of  Old  Testament  times. 
Now  if  the  law  of  duty  is  for  each  of  us  the  law  of  God,  and 
if  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  is  essential  righteousness,  it 
may  turn  out  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  the  sinner  who  obeys 
his  country’s  call  in  time  of  need,  is  more  righteous  than  he 
who,  because  war  is  wrong,  refuses  his  support  even  to  a  war 
against  brutal,  scientific  murder. 
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But  some  one  may  attempt  to  turn  the  flank  of  this  position 
by  saying,  ‘  Let  the  principle,  Resist  not  evil,  once  be  given 
universal  application.  If  all  obeyed  it,  there  would  be  no  vio¬ 
lence,  no  oppression,  no  bloodshed,  and  no  wars.  There 
would  then  be  no  need  of  soldiers ;  and  he  who  refuses  to  be 
a  soldier  is  really  acting  in  accordance  with  the  only  law  which 
will  finally  bring  peace  upon  earth.’  All  this  is  quite  true. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  in  such  an  ideal  condition  there  would 
be  no  need  of  sheriffs,  of  judges,  of  legislatures,  or  of  author¬ 
ities  of  any  kind  —  in  short,  there  would  be  no  need  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  the  rule  would  work 
admirably  in  a  perfect  society,  in  a  sinless  world.  And  in 
such  a  society,  not  only  could  we  do  without  the  state,  but 
the  church,  with  its  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  pardon  for 
the  lost,  would  be  quite  as  unnecessary.  In  his  vision  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  John  saw  no  temple  therein.  Conditions 
around  us,  however,  not  to  speak  of  the  orgy  of  blood  across 
the  sea,  are  far  too  painful  proofs  that  we  are  not  yet  living 
in  such  an  ideal  commonwealth.  These  divinely  ordained 
institutions,  the  church  and  the  state,  presuppose  a  world  in 
which  sin  is  to  be  found,  and  in  which  means  must  be 
employed  to  redeem  men  from  it  and  to  check  its  outward 
manifestations.  We  require  a  rule  of  duty  which  will  be 
applicable  to  such  conditions.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
one  which  would  work  only  in  an  Utopia,  or  rather  only  in 
the  Celestial  City.  As  long  as  there  is  wickedness  on  earth 
there  must  be  a  spiritual  organization  to  point  men  to  the 
cross  of  Calvary  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
them,  and  there  must  be  civil  government  to  restrain  their 
violence  and  their  crimes  for  the  sake  of  society.  And  living 
in  such  a  world,  the  Christian  ought,  of  all  men,  to  be  ready 
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to  do  his  duty  to  the  state,  even  if  it  be  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  inflicting  vengeance  upon  evil-doers. 

There  still  remain  some  questions  which  are  not  easy  to 
answer.  What  should  a  Christian  do  if  his  country  enters  into 
a  war  which  he  thinks  unjust?  In  passing  let  it  be  said  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mental  processes  of  the  man 
who  holds  such  a  view  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  No  nation  of  course  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
good  or  of  all  the  evil ;  but  if  we  consider  the  principles  which 
are  avowed  by  those  who  claim  the  right  to  speak  for  our 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  utter  disregard  which  has  been  shown 
for  the  laws  of  war,  for  solemn  treaties,  and  even  for  the 
fundamental  decencies  of  life,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  think 
of  this  as  a  supreme  crisis  in  the  struggle  of  light  against 
darkness,  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
against  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  of  Christ  against  Belial. 

I  know  something  of  the  great,  gifted,  patient,  kindly  German 
people.  I  have  been  in  their  homes  and  enjoyed  their  hospi¬ 
tality.  Edmund  Burke,  speaking  in  defense  of  America,  said, 
“  I  do  not  know  how  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
people.”  But  a  people  may  be  led  astray.  “  You  can  fool 
all  the  people  some  of  the  time.”  And  here  is  a  wonderful 
nation,  among  whom  the  very  germs  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  seem  to  have  originated,  now  held  under  the  ruth¬ 
less  but  efficient  rule  of  a  despotism,  and  trained  in  false 
ideas  and  ideals  through  a  press  and  a  system  of  education 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  authorities,  until  they  have 
become  the  willing  tools  of  that  arrogant,  unscrupulous  mili¬ 
tary  oligarchy  by  which  they  are  bound,  and  which  is  now  aim¬ 
ing  its  blow  at  the  heart  of  human  freedom,  scorning  ethical 
considerations  and  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  business  of 
slaughter  and  intrigue  to  the  exactness  of  a  science.  If  war 
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is  murder,  then  in  sheer  self-respect  vve  were  called  to  enter 
the  conflict  to  stop  the  bloody  work  of  the  murderer  and  to 
clear  ourselves  of  complicity  in  his  crimes.  The  cause  of 
outraged  Belgium  and  of  heroic  France  is  surely  the  cause 
of  the  Christ. 

But  for  most  of  the  world’s  wars  there  has  been  no  such 
justification.  The  most  enthusiastic  patriot  among  us  would 
probably  not  deny  that  even  our  own  land  has  sometimes 
been  in  the  wrong  in  its  quarrels.  James  Russell  Lowell,  a 
tnie  lover  of  his  country,  strongly  condemned  the  campaign 
against  Mexico  which  so  greatly  enlarged  our  borders ;  and 
Lloyd  George,  now  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was* 
almost  in  danger  of  mob  violence  about  a  score  of  years  ago, 
because  of  his  criticisms  of  England’s  treatment  of  the  Boers. 
What  is  to  be  done  if  the  nation  to  which  loyalty  is  due 
enters  a  war  which  is  unjust? 

If  one  conscientiously  believes  that  it  is  wrong  to  have  any 
part  in  war,  his  course  ought  to  be  clear  enough  though  it 
may  be  difficult.  He  owes  allegiance  to  Caesar,  but  he  owes 
a  higher  allegiance  to  God.  The  voice  of  his  conscience, 
mistaken  though  it  may  be,  is  to  him  the  voice  of  the  Master 
of  his  life,  and  he  must  obey  it.  Our  Government  has  usually 
made  allowance  for  such  scruples,  and  accepted  them,  when 
they  seemed  genuine,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  exemption 
from  military  service.  But  if  such  provision  for  his  case  is  not 
made,  it  is  always  open  to  one  to  follow  the  course  which  he 
holds  to  be  right,  and  suffer  the  consequences.  This  is  what 
was  done  by  the  confessors  and  martyrs,  who  professed  full 
loyalty  to  the  state  which  condemned  them,  but  refused  to 
disobey  the  higher  law.  I  have  in  this  paper  been  g^iving  my 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinions  of  the  out-and-out 
pacifists;  but  those  who  are  persuaded  in  their  own  hearts 
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that  this  is  the  true  view,  should  by  all  means  follow  their 
own  light,  and  suffer  without  murmuring  any  inconveniences 
that  may  ensue. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  man  who,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  war  is  sometimes  justifiable,  is  doubtful 
whether  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  can  be  so 
characterized.  Such  doubts  in  the  present  emergency  are,  I 
confess,  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  and  show,  as  I  think, 
a  strange  blindness  concerning  the  perils  to  liberty  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  are  involved  in  this  crisis.  But  such 
a  Thomas  called  Didymus  should  reflect  that  there  are  con¬ 
stitutional  ways  by  which  his  opinion  can  make  itself  felt 
in  this  Republic ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
is  to  act  at  all,  the  will  of  the  majority  must  prevail;  and 
that,  having  used  all  legitimate  means  to  win  the  country 
to  his  view,  it  is  the  part  of  a  loyal  citizen  to  subordinate 
his  individual  preferences  to  the  public  weal.  If,  indeed,  he 
believes  that  our  course  is  essentially  evil,  he  should  obey  his 
conscience  and  suffer  the  penalty.  But  if  he  is  merely  not 
convinced  that  our  entrance  into  this  conflict  was  necessary, 
he  may  surely  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  it  is  the  state 
that  is  making  war,  and  that  when  he  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
state,  his  deeds  are  not  those  of  a  private  person,  but  of  that 
power  which  is  ordained  of  God.  No  doubt  there  are  in  the 
armies  of  our  enemies  many  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
and  even  Germans,  who  serve  unwillingly  in  these  hateful  cam¬ 
paigns  of  murder  which  their  commanders  have  planned,  and 
they  deserve  our  sympathy. 

There  b  yet  another  difficulty  which  troubles  many  Chris¬ 
tians  as  they  try  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  this  world 
tragedy.  War  is  grim  business.  True  as  is  John  Ruskin’s 
pregnant  statement,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  soldier 
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to  kill  men,  and  that  seems  harder  to  do  than  to  offer  one’s 
self  to  be  killed.  The  Outlook  some  time  ago  published  a 
letter  written  by  an  officer,  in  which  he  said  that  they  were 
teaching  the  soldiers  to  be  mean,  because  they  were  to  go 
against  an  enemy  who  is  mean,  who  does  not  play  the  game, 
and  who  must  be  beaten  with  his  own  methods.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  often  tells  us,  that  when  a  blow 
is  to  be  struck,  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  strike  soft.  The  short¬ 
est  way  to  peace  is  straight  through,  and  to  win  that  goal, 
our  armies  must  fight  with  all  possible  thoroughness. 

But  if  this  obligation  should  be  interpreted  as  a  permission 
to  let  loose  all  the  savage  ferocity  which  slumbers  in  human 
nature,  ready  to  break  out  if  restraints  are  removed,  then, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  battles  across  the  sea,  we 
shall  be  defeated.  The  thing  against  which  we  have  drawn 
the  sword  is  that  arrogant  militarism,  whose  theory  is  that 
might  makes  right,  and  that  any  means  may  properly  be 
adopted  if  only  they  will  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  If  we 
conquer  the  representatives  of  that  foul  system  by  arms,  but 
are  conquered  by  the  spirit  which  has  made  it  hateful  to  the 
whole  world,  the  disaster  will  be  irreparable. 

Rut,  surely,  terrible  as  war  is,  such  a  result  is  not  inevit¬ 
able.  We  have  all  of  us  known  too  many  veterans  who  were 
the  kindest  men  in  the  world,  to  believe  that  war  must  harden 
the  sensibilities.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a  striking  fact 
that  some  very  devout,  even  saintly,  men,  have  been  soldiers 
by  profession,  such  as  Chinese  Gordon,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  General  Howard.  And  of  Cromwell’s  army,  composed 
of  “  men  of  religion,”  it  has  been  said  by  Macaulay,  “  They 
at  length  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  certain 
triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most  renowned  battalions 
of  Europe  with  disdainful  confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
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by  the  shout  of  stern  exultation  with  which  his  English  allies 
advanced  to  the  combat,  and  expressed  the  delight  of  a  true 
soldier,  when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of 
Cromwell’s  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they  beheld  the 
enemy.”  War  is  doubtless  not  essentially  conducive  to  the 
Christian  spirit,  but,  nevertheless,  Christi9.n  men  have  found 
it  possible  to  grow  in  grace  amid  the  horrors  of  battles  and 
sieges. 

That  must  mean  that  even  the  grim  business  of  a  soldier 
can  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  fellowship  with  Christ. 
The  men  in  the  trenches  have  the  right  to  remember  that  they 
act  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  state,  the  ordinance  of  God 
appointed  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well,  and  that  if  their  cause  is  a 
high  and  holy  one,  they  are  serving  God  in  fighting  for  it. 
They  will  do  the  stern  work  before  them  as  to  the  Lord  and 
not  unto  men,  and  in  so  far  as  the  military  end  in  view  will 
permit,  they  will  be  ready  to  show  to  the  foe  the  kindness  and 
love  of  the  Master. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  hard  to  do  in  the  heat  of  con¬ 
flict.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  so.  When  the  charge  is 
sounded,  the  whole  attention  must  be  riveted  upon  the  fierce 
struggle  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  But  in  those  times 
of  agony,  the  danger  and  the  need  often  bring  a  compensat¬ 
ing  sensitiveness  to  the  things  of  God.  Indeed,  here  at  home, 
surrounded  as  we  are  with  favorable  circumstances,  we  must 
confess  with  Browning, 

“And  I  find  It  hard 
To  be  a  Christian,  as  I  said.” 

It  is  hard  on  the  battlefield ;  it  is  also  hard  in  the  place  of 
business,  in  the  pastor’s  study,  and  even  in  the  pulpit.  But 
reports  that  constantly  come  in  prove  that  this  hard  thing  is 
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possible  for  the  boys  in  khaki,  and  that  it  is  being  achieved 
by  many  of  them  while  the  cannons  thunder  and  the  machine 
guns  scatter  death  around  them.  Amid  all  the  ruin  that  this 
insane  war  has  brought,  the  cross  of  Calvary  stands  more 
supreme  than  ever  as  the  one  thing  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  battle-torn  earth.  And  this  very  conflict  in  which  the 
forces  of  evil  have  done  their  worst,  may  perhaps  be  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  church  of  God. 

To  sum  up,  War  is  essentially  an  evil.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  if 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  find  no  better  way  of  settling 
international  differences  than  the  irrational,  the  unspeakably 
wicked,  method  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men  by  all  the 
improved  devices  that  science  can  invent.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  futility,  the  madness,  of  such  returns  to  the  life 
of  the  jungle,  may  become  so  manifest  in  the  present  crisis, 
that  we  may  soon  behold  “  the  Parliament  of  Men,  the  Feder-. 
ation  of  the  World.”  But  as  long  as  nations,  in  their  lust  for 
power,  run  amuck  and  attempt  to  destroy  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  men,  it  will  be  necessary  that  governments  which 
acknowledge  that  they  are  ordained  of  God  should  fig’ht  His 
battles,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  bear  his  part  in 
such  struggles. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

A  NEW  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCHAL 
PROBLEM. 

RY  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

XENIA,  OHIO. 

The  principal  purpose  in  publishing  “A  New  Solution  of 
the  Pentateuchal  Problem  was  accomplished,  when,  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Birliotheca  Sacra,  I  presented  the 
constructive  materials  in  the  case.  It  is  on  the  consideration 
of  those  materials  that  the  solution  will  meet  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval.  But  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  there  are 
difficulties  and  objections  which  will  arise.  Such  difficulties 
and  objections,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself,  and  not  out  of  some  proposed  solution  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuchal  problem,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  brief  consideration 
now. 

difficulties  and  orjections. 

Brief  answer  must  be  given  to  a  question  which  imme¬ 
diately  arises:  Is  the  technical  use  of  these  law  words  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament?  A  complete  answer, 
involving  as  it  does  the  examination  of  every  instance  of  the 
use  of  these  law  words  “  commandments,”  “  judgments,”  and 
“  statutes  ”  in  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament,  would 
extend  this  article  many  pages.  Only  the  results  of  such 
examination  will  be  stated:  The  technical  use  of  these  legal 
terms  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  occasionally  in  Sec¬ 
ond  Samuel  and  First  Kings,  in  the  Chronicles,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ezra,  and  in  Ezekiel.  It  does  ndt  occur  at  all  in  the 
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Psalms,  except  a  few  instances  near  the  end  of  the  book,  nor 
in  the  Wisdom  Literature,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the 
Prophets  other  than  Ezekiel.  That  is  to  say,  the  use  of  these 
technical  terms  occurs  at  the  introduction  of  the  law  into  the 
promised  land,  according  to  the  face  value  of  the  record,  and 
again  at  the  second  establishment  of  the  law  in  the  land  at 
the  close  of  the  exile.  Thus  the  result  of  this  investigation 
would,  in  the  main,  agree  well  with  the  Documentary  The¬ 
ory.  It  agrees  equally  well  with  the  facts  pointed  out  in  this 
study  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  the  result  is,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  neutral  in  this  discussion. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  solution  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Problem,  the  kinds  and  uses  of  the  laws,  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  legal  portions  of  the  law  books.  Such  an  objection 
is  plausible,  but  specious ;  one  easily  deceives  himself  by  it. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  criteria  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuchal  problem  are  found  in  the  legal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  law  books ;  the  application  of  these  criteria, 
however,  extends  to  the  narrative  portions  as  well :  for  the 
narrative  portions  make  the  legal  portions  intelligible.  The 
laws  alone  would,  for  the  most  part,  mean  nothing  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  religion  in  the  world  without  the  setting  which  the 
historical  narrative  gives.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  existence 
of  these  laws  without  a  word  concerning  where  they  were 
given,  by  whom  given,  to  whom  given,  or  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  narrated  events  took  place.  As  the  historical  por¬ 
tions  are  thus  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  law  por¬ 
tions  of  these  books,  so  each  narrative  portion,  by  reason  of 
the  historical  setting  it  is  suited  to  give  to  some  portion  of 
the  laws,  suggests  naturally  its  own  assignment  among  the 
divisions  accorded  by  the  technical  legal  terms. 

This  leads  at  once  to  another  objection,  that  the  assign- 
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merit  of  such  large  portions  of  these  law  books  as  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  narrative  will  present  so  many  and  such  great 
difficulties  that  the  reliability  of  the  divisions  will  be  impaired. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  go  over  the  assignment  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  portions  in  detail  to  discern  that  this  objection  is  only 
apparent ;  it  is  not  real.  There  is  no  question  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  narrative  in  Leviticus,  and  none  in  Deuteronomy. 
There  is  no  problem  at  all  in  Exodus  after  the  twentieth 
chapter.  The  first  nineteen  chapters  are  necessarily  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  “  commandments,”  the  “  judgments,”  and  the 
“  statutes  ”  which  follow.  I  have  so  recognized  it  in  the 
assignment  of  this  narrative  portion.  It  might  be  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  either  the  “  judgments  ”  or  the  “  statutes,”  in  fact, 
is  an  introduction  to  both,  and  so,  in  the  comparison  with 
the  Documentary  Theory,  I  have  classified  this  portion  as 
“  Divided  agreement.”  There  remains  but  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers  in  which  this  problem  of  assignment  of  narrative  por¬ 
tions  presents  real  difficulty.  But  when  these  narrative 
portions  are  examined  in  detail,  the  difficulties  disappear 
little  by  little  until  there  is  but  a  modicum  left.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  also,  that  the  little  that  remains  is  quite  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  portions  that  afford  the  difficulty  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  encountered  by  the  Documentary  Theory  in  this  same 
Book  of  Numbers. 

It  is  also  objected  that  the  different  kinds  and  uses  of  laws 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differences  in  style  and 
vocabulary  in  the  Pentateuch.  I  think  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  kinds  and  uses  of  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  they  are  entirely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  style  and  vocabulary.  Not  only  so,  but,  in  fact,  the 
differences  of  style  and  vocabulary  pointed  out  and  attributed 
to  different  authors  in  different  documents  all  actually  exist 
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and  in  a  most  natural  way  in  the  lists  of  these  different  kinds 
of  laws  and  the  narrative  portions  that  belong  with  them,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  divisions  are  the  same. 

But  there  is  still  another  answer  to  this  objection,  if  any¬ 
thing  additional  is  needed.  It  is  this,  That  these  different 
kinds  of  laws  actually  call  for  different  authors,  as  already 
indicated.  The  “  judgments  ”  are  not  the  work  of  any  one 
man.  They  were  “judgings,”  decisions  that  had  become 
“  common  law,”  had  in  some  instances  actually  fallen  into 
rhythmic  form  for  memorizing,  then  been  adopted  into  the 
divine  law  and  written  down  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  did 
not  represent  the  literary  style  of  the  author  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  nor  of  any  one  author,  but  were  tbe  result  of  long 
usage. 

On  the  other  hand,  Leviticus,  representing  the  “  statutes,” 
and,  indeed,  all  the  statutory  portions,  as  the  description  of 
the  tabernacle  in  Exodus,  does  represent  the  literary  style 
of  the  Pentateuchal  author,  and  a  very  different  style  from 
that  of  the  “  judgments.”  The  same  style,  varied  according 
to  the  subject,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  portion  at 
the  beginning  of  Exodus.  In  fact,  the  Documentary  Theory 
has  at  this  point  much  difficulty  because  of  resemblances  to 
the  style  of  the  P  Document.  Of  course!  since  the  narrative 
portions  of  Exodus  represent  the  same  author  as  the  “  stat¬ 
utes  ”  of  Leviticus.  So  again  in  Numbers  the  “  judgments  ” 
are  assigned  by  the  Documentary  Theory  to  JE  or  to  J  and 
E,  and  they  represent  the  same  result  of  long  usage  found 
in  the  “  judgments  ”  of  Exodus,  while  the  “  statutes  ”  of 
Numbers  are  assigned  to  P.  Here  again  of  course!  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  real  style  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  is 
not  the  style  of  the  Deuteronomist  said  to  resemble  the  style 
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of  P?  Why  not?  since  we  have  here  again  the  Pentateuchal 
author. 

Another  query  has  been  raised  at  this  point:  As  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Pentateuch  indicated  by  the  kinds  and  uses  of  laws 
are  the  same  as  the  divisions  of  the  Documentary  Theory,  it 
follows  that  there  is  the  same  distinctive  use  of  the  divine 
names  in  these  kinds  and  uses  of  laws  as  in  the  different  doc¬ 
uments  of  the  Documentary  Theory.  How  account  for  such 
discriminative  use  of  the  divine  names  in  the  kinds  and  uses 
of  laws? 

Elohim,  the  general  name  for  God  which  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  “  judgments,”  was  the  appropriate  divine 
name  for  God  in  the  legal  world  then  as  it  is  to-day;  while 
Jehovah,  the  covenant  name  of  God,  was  the  appropriate 
name  in  ecclesiastical  writings,  as  the  word  Saviour  and  very 
many  other  gracious  names  are  so  frequently  used  at  the 
present  time  for  the  same  purpose.  But  there  were  occasions 
when  a  discriminating  use  of  these  divine  names  was  not 
necessary,  and  textual  criticism  has  shown  that  they  were 
sometimes  used  interchangeably.  These  exceptions  present 
no  difficulties  in  the  kinds  and  uses  of  laws,  for  even  gracious 
divine  names  are  sometimes  appropriate  in  court,  but  the 
interchange  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  in  the  documents  gives 
no  little  trouble  to  the  Documentary  Theory. 

Something  must  be  said  also  concerning  the  omission  of 
Genesis  altogether  from  these  investigations.  That  Genesis 
should  be  omitted  from  the  investigations  is  natural  enough, 
since  the  investigations  were  concerning  the  “  materials  of 
the  Law.”  But  it  will  be  asked.  How  can  the  problem  of  the 
Pentateuch  be  said  to  be  solved  by  any  explanation  that  makes 
no  mention  of  Genesis? 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  original  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch 
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arose  first  in  Genesis  from  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in  that 
book.  A  perfectly  natural  and  simple  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
criminating  use  of  these  divine  names  in  the  law  books,  which 
has  been  considered  in  this  discussion,  prepares  the  way,  also, 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  use  of  the  divine  names 
in  Genesis.  The  two  names  being  in  existence  and  having 
markedly  distinctive  use,  the  discriminating  use  of  these 
names  in  Genesis  offers  no  difficulty.  That  they  can,  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  so  explained,  and  reasonably,  in 
Genesis  has  been  shown  many  times.  That  in  some  instances 
either  name  would  suffice,  and  so  variations  occur,  is  also 
certain. 

Again,  when  once  the  analysis  was  extended  to  the  law 
books  and  a  large  list  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases  were 
found,  these,  as  criteria,  were  applied  to  Genesis  as  well,  and 
so  the  book  was  divided  not  only  into  J  and  E  sections,  but 
large  portions  of  it  were  assigned  to  P  also.  Again,  Gene¬ 
sis  is  in  the  style  of  the  real  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  “  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  criteria  of  the  P  Document  ”  (to  quote 
Kautzsch,  p.  108),  “is  the  style,  with  its  unfailing  breadth, 
its  fondness  for  exhaustive  details,”  etc.  This  very  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  descriptive  style  of  the  “  statutes  ”  which 
Kautzsch  (p.  109)  calls  “  far  the  weightiest  portion  of  the 
Priest’s  Writing.”  Thus  Genesis,  which  so  often  calls  for 
descriptive  writing,  naturally  reveals  much  of  the  distinctive 
style  of  the  Pentateuchal  author,  whom  the  Documentary 
Theory  calls  P  and  limits  to  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  portions  of  Genesis  which  do  not  call  for  a  descriptive 
style  are  naturally  less  descriptive  in  style,  and  those  portions 
the  Documentary  Theory  assigns  to  J  and  E.  How  delight¬ 
fully  simple! 

Objection  will  be  raised,  —  indeed,  has  already  been  raised, 
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— ^on  behalf  of  the  Documentary  Theory  that  this  proposed 
solution  does  not  deal  with  the  “  historical  difficulties  ”  which 
are  satisfactorily  met  by  the  Documentary  Theory.  Only  an 
outline  of  the  reply  to  this  objection  can  be  indicated  now. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  question  must  await  a  more  complete 
presentation  of  the  evidence. 

1.  The  peculiarity  of  vocabulary  and  style  in  various  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  various  divisions  or  “  Documents  ” 
resulting  from  gathering  together  all  those  portions  having 
like  peculiarities,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  Documen¬ 
tary  Theory.  All  the  real  historical  difficulties  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  belong  to  any  consideration  of  the  historical  matter  of 
the  Pentateuch,  they  must  be  met  by  any  proposed  solution 
of  the  Pentateuchal  problem,  and  are  not  constituent  elements 
of  any  particular  theory,  but  rather  of  the  Pentateuchal  •  prob¬ 
lem  itself.  So  the  obligation  to  meet  these  difficulties  is  an 
obligation  to  the  Pentateuchal  problem  and  not  to  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  Theory. 

2.  Many  of  the  historical  difficulties  to  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Documentary  Theory  demand  answer  of  any  one 
who  presents  another  solution  of  the  Pentateuchal  problem, 
are  not  essential  difficulties  in  the  Pentateuchal  problem  at  all, 
but  only  arise  on  the  assumption  that  the  Documentary  The¬ 
ory  is  correct.  In  other  words,  the  Documentary  Theory 
creates  many  of  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to  meet  and  de¬ 
mands  that  others  shall  meet.  In  this  the  friends  of  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  Theory  are  like  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory 
of  the  solar  system  who  should  demand  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Copernican  Theory  meet  all  the  difficulties  that  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  Theory  encounters ;  whereas  a  large  portion  of  these 
difficulties  were  not  in  the  problem  of  the  solar  system  at  all, 
but  only  arose  on  the  assumption  that  the  Ptolemaic  Theory 
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is  correct.  The  Documentary  Theory  does  very  plausibly 
explain  some  seeming  anachronisms  of  the  Pentateuchal  rec¬ 
ord,  but  it  gets  us  into  more  difficulty  than  it  gets  us  out  of. 
More  anachronisms  and  other  difficulties  arise  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch  than  are  explained 
by  it.  In  the  presentation  of  the  Documentary  Theory  by 
Kautzsch,  with  whose  presentation  of  the  subject  this  present 
comparison  is  made,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  in  Genesis  and  the 
prophetic  promises  of  Joshua  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which 
involve  no  historical  difficulty  whatever  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  sacred  writer,  who  put  these  forth  as  predictive  prophe¬ 
cies,  are  yet  found  to  present  great  historical  difficulties  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Documentary  Theory, 
which  regards  these  explicit  statements  not  as  prophecy,  but 
as  history. 

An  examination  of  the  Pentateuchal  problem  ab  initio,  and 
not  somewhere  along  the  line  in  somebody’s  theory,  reveals 
the  only  real  difficulties  that  belong  to  the  Pentateuchal 
problem.  I  have  carefully  studied  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  with  these  historical  difficulties  put  forward  by  the 
Documentary  Theory  constantly  in  view  and  find,  that,  when 
the  statements  of  the  various  Old  Testament  authors  are  taken 
at  their  face  value,  many  of  these  difficulties  do  not  appear 
at  all. 

3.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  historical  statements,  and 
perhaps  also  a  few  laws,  were  added  to  the  Pentateuchal  Doc¬ 
uments  at  a  date  subsequent  to  their  original  composition,  and 
that  thus  some  of  the  real  historical  difficulties  arose. 

4.  The  manifest  viewpoint  of  the  Pentateuchal  writer,  if 
his  statements  are  taken  at  their  face  value,  is  that  the  laws 
in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  again  in  Deuteronomy,  were  given 
with  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  entrance  into  the  prom- 
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ised  land  and  life  there.  The  forty  years’  wandering  were  not 
on  the  horizon  of  the  consciousness  of  any  in  Israel  at  Sinai 
and  not,  as  an  expectation,  on  the  plains  of  Moab.  Thus  the 
laws  were  given,  in  large  part,  not  for  life  in  the  Wilderness, 
but  for  life  in  a  fertile  land  of  orchards  and  vineyards  and 
of  wine  and  of  oil,  given  for  a  settled  state  of  civilization  and 
not  for  a  nomadic  life. 

5.  With  many,  if  not  most  archeologists,  I  believe  that 
the  early  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  some 
of  its  later  books,  were  originally  written  in  cuneiform,  the 
sacred  writing,  i.e.  “  the  finger  of  God,”  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  and  continued  in  that  script  certainly  for  some  time 
after  that  date ;  for  how  long  is  not  certain.  At  a  later  date, 
some  of  these  books,  at  least,  were  translated  into  Aramaic. 
Still  later,  probably  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  Hebrew  was 
not  only  still  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Palestine,  but  long  be¬ 
fore  had  become  also  a  literary  language,  all  were  translated 
into  the  Hebrew  language  and  written  in  the  Hebrew  script.^ 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  if  critical  mi¬ 
croscopes  were  fixed  upon  words  of  our  present  English 
translation  of  these  same  Scriptures.  How  many  historical 
allusions  involving  ridiculous  anachronisms  would  appear,  if 
the  etymology  and  history  of  the  words  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  magnified.  The  number  of  obsolete  words 
rejected  in  the  later  English  translation  gives  some  hint  of 
the  number  of  later  words  which  might  be  introduced  into  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Hebrew  in  the  days  of 
Ezra.  Of  course  many  historical  indications  would  be  found 
in  those  words,  when  closely  pressed.  But  why  press  them  any 
more  than  words  of  the  English  translation  of  to-day? 

’  Cf.  Naville,  The  Archaeology  of  the  Bible;  also,  Sweisch  Lec¬ 
tures,  1916. 
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0.  In  any  case,  upon  any  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  there 
are  some  discrepancies,  historical  difficulties,  that  give  serious 
trouble.  They  look  sometimes  like  absolute  contradictions. 
I  am  always  very  slow  to  assert  contradictions  in  the  Bible, 
or  anywhere  in  serious  and  credible  literature.  The  human 
mind  does  not  naturally  admit  contradictions ;  it  abhors  them. 
Apparent  contradictions  of  ordinarily  credible  witnesses,  as 
in  evidence  in  courts  of  law  or  elsewhere,  are  usually  only 
opposite  segments  of  the  same  circle  of  truth,  or,  at  least, 
segments  not  contiguous;  something  is  omitted  between  them. 
Spectators  standing  in  a  circle  about  the  night-blooming 
Cereus  will  give  different  accounts  of  the  opening  of  its 
glories.  These  differences  are  not  contradictions,  or  discrep¬ 
ancies  to  which  attaches  any  discredit ;  they  only  present  truth 
from  different  standpoints  on  the  circle.  The  same  phenom¬ 
ena  are  to  be  expected  from  the  statements  of  different  his¬ 
torians,  standing  at  different  points  round  about  an  event, 
especially  the  glory  of  supernatural  events.  These  differences 
are  not  contradictions.  No  one  of  the  witnesses  is  untruthful, 
but  each  one  has  given  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  from  a  different 
point  on  the  circle, 

7.  The  test  of  any  explanation  is  its  practical  application: 
test  this  new  solution  of  the  Pentateuchal  problem  thus.  I 
think  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  any  one  to  go  over  the  law 
books  in  the  Pentateuch  and  note  carefully  and  in  detail  these 
kinds  and  uses  of  laws  and  the  divisions  which  they  afford, 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  that  here  is  the  solution  of  the  main 
Pentateuchal  problems,  the  peculiarities  of  vocabulary  and 
style  in  its  different  portions.  If  so,  then  the  historical  diffi¬ 
culties  must  all  be  considered  from  this  standpoint,  and  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Documentary  Theory. 

It  has  also  been  asked  how  historical  objections  are  to  be 
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met  in  detail,  especially  the  sacrificing  at  many  places  in  the 
days  of  Samuel  and  the  worshiping  at  many  centers.  It  is 
evident  that  to  answer  this  question  fully  here  would  extend 
this  article  to  become  a  volume.  I  will  do  no  more  now  in 
answer  to  this  query  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have 
written  elsewhere  on  the  Great  Descent  from  the  wilderness 
period  of  special  divine  tutelage  to  the  conquest  period  of  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  people  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  on  the  Great  Emergence  that  came  so  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  end  of  the  long  period  of  the  Judges,  when  both 
the  national  government  and  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
shone  out  with  such  sudden  splendor.^  When  the  progress  of 
doctrine  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Prophecy  from  the 
Wilderness  to  the  Exile  is  correctly  observed,  these  difficul¬ 
ties  about  sacrifices  and  places  of  worship  seem  to  me  entirely 
to  disappear. 

To  all  the  facts  developed  by  these  investigations  and  en¬ 
forced  by  these  arguments  it  will  be  said:  These  facts  are 
but  collateral  facts  of  the  Documentary  Theory,  additional 
“  marks,*’  a  part  of  the  criteria  of  the  various  authors.  J  and 
E  were  legal  writers  and  P  was  an  ecclesiastical  writer. 

This  objection  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  exceedingly  plausible. 
Perhaps  to  many  who  hold  the  Documentary  Theory  the  mere 
statement  of  the  objection  will  come  as  an  instant  relief  from 
all  the  spectral  doubts  about  the  safety  of  the  theory  which 
the  presentation  of  the  facts  developed  by  these  investigations 
has  aroused.  Such  will  be  little  disposed  to  give  the  subject 
further  consideration.  I  will  write  nothing  for  those  who  do 
only  such  superficial  thinking,  and  who  do  not  look  a  second 
time,  and  very  sharply,  into  the  face  of  every  view  that  pre- 

‘  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism,  pp. 
261-266. 
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sents  itself.  For  those  who  wish  to  know  unerringly  the  truth, 
I  have  something  to  say.  Let  all  such  consider  the  following 
reasons  for  thinking  that  these  kinds  and  uses  of  laws  are  a 
real  and  independent  solution  of  the  Pentateuchal  problem  and 
not  merely  collateral  facts  in  the  Documentary  Theory. 

1.  To  those  who  so  devoutly  admire  the  Documentary 
Theory  it  may  not  seem  very  reverent  toward  their  beloved 
view  to  ask  why  any  one  who  had  in  his  possession  the  JE 
Document  presenting  a  consistent  compendium  of  laws  civil 
and  criminal,  and  the  P  Document  equally  consistent  as  eccle¬ 
siastical  law,  should  have  yielded  to- such  a  crazy  impulse  as 
to  break  them  into  fragments  and  distribute  them  through 
various  books,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  this 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fragmentary  groups  of 
laws  in  the  Books  of  Numbers  and  Leviticus  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  plain  representation  which  they  put  forth, 
that  those  groups  of  la-ios  grew  out  of  progressing  ez’cnts. 

2.  The  practical  consideration  of  this  objection  is  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  facts  developed  by  the  investigations.  Those 
facts,  when  fully  apprehended  and  appreciated,  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  vocabulary  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  are  so  helpful  in  the  consideration  of  his¬ 
torical  difficulties  in  the  Pentateuch  (aside,  of  course,  from 
those  historical  difficulties  which  only  arise  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Documentary  Theory  is  correct),  that  they  will  not 
permit  any  one  to  admit  any  theoretical  explanation.  Why 
theorize  for  an  explanation,  when  the  known  facts  furnish 
a  satisfactory  one?  Common-sense  does  not  admit  supposi¬ 
tions  that  are  not  needed.  The  law  of  economy  is  an  inexor¬ 
able  law  in  logic,  especially  in  that  empiric  logic  which  is  an 
element  in  every  sane  mind.  Had  these  facts  concerning  the 
kinds  and  uses  of  laws  been  noted  before  the  supposition  of 
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unknown  authors  and  unmentioned  documents  was  put  forth, 
probably  no  one  would  ever  have  had  the  temerity  to  advance 
so  gratuitous  a  supposition,  certainly  common-sense,  so  inim¬ 
ical  to  suppositions  that  are  not  needed,  would  never  have 
permitted  many  to  be  attracted  by  such  a  theory,  plausible  as 
that  theory  has  seemed  to  be  at  the  time  when  the  facts  about 
kinds  and  uses  of  laws  had  not  been  noted. 

3.  The  first  two  answers  to  this  objection  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  there  is  another  that  renders  them  unnecessary.  In 
reality,  answer  to  this  objection  is  like  the  answer  of  the  attor¬ 
ney  who  was  called  upon  to  account  for  the  absence  of  some 
one  for  whose  presence  in  court  he  was  responsible.  After 
citing  a  number  of  reasons,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
excused  the  man,  the  attorney  concluded  by  saying,  “  Last 
of  all,  your  Honor,  my  client  is  not  here  because  he  is  dead.” 

This  distinction  in  technical  terms  runs  all  through  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  observed  in  Deuteronomy.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  order,  if  this  distinction  and  the  consequent  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  produced  by  the  kinds  and  uses 
of  laws  according  to  the  facts  which  I  have  pointed  out  in 
this  investigation,  but  is  perfectly  inexplicable  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  various  authors  produced  the  Pentateuch  according 
to  the  Documentary  Theory,  J  and  E  being  legal  writers  and 
P  an  ecclesiastical  writer.  How  would  the  Deuteronomist, 
according  to  that  theory,  have  observed  this  distinction  in 
technical  terms?  Did  some  priest  of  the  time  of  Josiah,  or  a 
little  before  that  time,  copy  this  distinction  from  JE?  But  JE 
existing  alone  would  not  show  such’  a  distinction  at  all  be¬ 
tween  ”  judgments  ”  and  “  statutes.”  There  can  be  no  dis¬ 
tinction  without  comparison,  and  there  was  no  comparison, 
for  JE  has  only  “  judgments.”  The  P  Document,  according 
to  the  Documentary  Theory,  had  not  yet  been  written,  for. 
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according  to  that  theory,  it  was  post-exilic.  So  this  witness 
of  the  technical  law  terms,  needed  in  court  to  testify  for  the 
Deuteronomist  on  behalf  of  the  Documentary  Theory,  if  he 
was  not  dead,  at  least  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  live. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  case  against  the  objection  that  the 
facts  produced  by  this  investigation  are  merely  collateral  facts 
of  the  Documentary  Theory,  it  may  be  replied  in  one  sen¬ 
tence,  These  are  “  facts  ”  certainly,  they  are  facts  that  must 
be  taken  into  the  account  by  any  theory  of  the  Pentateuch; 
but  they  are  not  “  collateral  ”  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
Documentary  Theory. 

A  last  question,  perhaps  already  asked  by  every  reader,  is. 
When  was  the  Pentateuch  written  and  who  wrote  it? 

I  have  no  theory  to  present  designed  to  meet  all  conditions 
of  the  case  and  show  when  the  Pentateuch  may  have  been 
written,  but  will  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  those  facts 
which  point  distinctly  toward  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch 
actually  was  written.  I  do  not  care  to  know  or  to  help  any 
one  else  to  know,  any  or  all  of  the  times  when  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  may  have  been  written,  but  only  to  know  what  evidence 
exists  concerning  the  actual  time  of  its  composition.  The 
known  facts  do  not  constitute  complete  evidence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  here  incomplete  facts  are  incomparably  better  than 
the  most  complete  theory. 

1.  The  first  evidence  of  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  follows  naturally  after  the  last  and  conclusive  reason 
given  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  these  kinds  and  uses 
of  laws  are  but  collateral  facts  of  the  Documentary  Theory, 
namely,  That,  according  to  the  Documentary  Theory,  the 
distinction  in  technical  law  terms  was  not  in  existence  when 
Deuteronomy  was  written,  which  yet  observes  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  Leviticus  with  its  “  statutes,”  which  supply 
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the  element  of  comparison  necessary  for  the  use  of  these 
technical  terms,  which  the  Deiiteronomist  observes,  must  then 
have  been  in  existence  together  with  all  the  “  judgments  ” 
and  “  commandments  ”  when  Deuteronomy  was  written. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  must  have  been  composed  not 
later  than  the  time  of  Josiah.  Either  the  “  book  of  the  law  ” 
including  Deuteronomy,  or,  according  to  the  Documentary 
Theory,  consisting  of  Deuteronomy,  was  actually  “  found,” 
and  so  composed  at  an  earlier  date,  or  it  was  written  at  that 
time  and  put  forth  with  the  claim  that  it  had  been  “  found.” 
In  any  case  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  book  that  had  been 
”  found  ”  rested  upon  a  tradition  in  Israel  that  there  had  been 
in  existence  law  books  that  might  thus  be  “  found.”  All 
advocates  of  the  Documentary  Theory  agree  that  these  tra¬ 
ditional  law  books  were  J  and  E,  and  later  JE.  But  the  use 
of  the  technical  terms  in  Deuteronomy  shows  that  the  “  stat¬ 
utes  ”  referred  by  the  Documentary  Theory  to  the  P  Docu¬ 
ment  must  also  have  been  included  to  supply  the  comparison 
necessary  to  the  distinction  in  technical  terms  observed  in 
Deuteronomy.  How  far  back  this  tradition  of  law  books 
thrusts  their  composition  the  facts  do  not  yet  positively  in¬ 
dicate,  but  they  do  point  toward  the  Mosaic  age.  At  what 
time  other  than  a  time  of  ideal  legislation,  such  as  is  claimed 
in  these  law  books  for  the  wilderness  period,  could  such  com¬ 
pleteness  of  laws  have  been  reached  as  is  indicated  by  these 
technical  terms  and  sharp  discriminations?  At  what  time 
during  the  long  succeeding  period  of  misrule  and  anarchy 
down  to  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  days  of  the 
glory  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Temple  service,  could  such 
books  be  expected?  If  any  one  points  to  the  period  of  the 
glory  of  Israel,  the  reply  is  that,  according  to  the  known  lit- 
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erature  of  that  ag’e,  as  we  have  seen,  the  popular  use  of  these 
technical  terms  seems  scarce  to  have  been  known. 

2.  Archaeological  indications  in  the  Pentateuchal  books 
themselves  point  directly  to  the  Mosaic  age  as  the  one  time 
for  their  composition  consistent  with  these  archaeological  indi¬ 
cations.  I  have  dealt  rather  fully  with  this  subject  elsewhere,^ 
and  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  there.  I  will  only 
indicate  here  the  line  of  argument  with  some  quotations  from 
that  book. 

(1)  The  absence  from  the  Pentateuch  of  any  explicit  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  resurrection  is  inexplicable  upon  any  late  theory 
of  the  composition  of  that  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  assigned 
to  the  P  Document,  but  is  perfectly  explicable  upon  the  basis 
of  authorship  in  the  Mosaic  age.  The  Egyptians  had  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gross  and  materialistic  conception  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  of  life  after  death.  The  spiritual  purpose  of  the 
Mosaic  leadership  was  to  bring  the  people  to  spiritual  ideas 
of  God  and  of  the  other  world.  Any  mention  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  explicitly  at  that  time  would  have  carried  right  over 
into  Israel’s  religion  practically  the  materialistic  conceptions 
of  the  Egyptians  on  the  subject.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this 
result  was  to  keep  entirely  away  from  the  subject  until  Israel 
learned  first  something  of  true  spirituality.  Thus  the  absence 
of  any  distinct  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  a  Pentateuch 
written  at  this  time  is  to  be  expected  by  any  one  familiar  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  no 
other  time  from  these  days  onward  when  the  absence  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  Pentateuch  is  so  appro¬ 
priate.  Its  absence  from  such  documents  coming  from  the 
Apocalyptic  days  of  post-exilic  times  is  perfectly  inexplicable. 

(2)  Then  when  the  archaeological  data  of  the  Mosaic  age 
’  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments,  chap,  xviii. 
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are  laid  all  along  the  course  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative, 
it  is  found  to  be  so  uniformly  harmonious  with  that  narrative, 
with  the  customs,  and  the  history,  as  far  as  these  are  known, 
all  the  way  from  the  shadows  of  Hebrew  slavery  in  Egypt 
to  the  fifth  year  of  Meremptah  and  the  turning  back  from 
Kadesh-barnea,  as  to  make  one  marvel  that  different  authors 
in  different  centuries  should  have  been  so  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  in  the  representations  of  historical  fiction. 

(3)  There  is  a  long  list  of  Egyptian  words  and  words 
with  Egyptian  associations  in  the  Pentateuch,  words  of  such 
peculiar  significance  and  use  as  to  point  most  distinctly  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Mosaic  days.  This  philo¬ 
logical  evidence  and  argument  is  most  convincing,  but  is  so 
voluminous  as  to  preclude  its  incorporation  here  at  this  time.^ 

(4)  When  it  is  still  further  noted  that  this  narrative, 
which  has  such  exactly  corresponding  data,  is  so  put  together 
as  to  make  a  simple,  natural,  well-articulated,  and  symmet¬ 
rical  biography  of  a  man,  not  such  a  haphazard  man  of  irreg¬ 
ular  and  fragmentary  career  as  might  be  conceived  to  result 
from  such  incidental  coming  together  of  elements,  but  a  co¬ 
lossal  man  of  such  grandeur  and  such  climaxes  as  that  not 
until  the  coming  of  the  “  Son  of  Man  ”  could  it  be  said  that 
“  a  greater  than  Moses  is  here,”  then  these  archaeological 
correspondences  imperatively  demand  the  composition  of  that 
whole  connected  story  in  the  Mosaic  age.  It  is  quite  believa¬ 
ble  that  a  single  work  of  fiction,  the  work  of  one  mind,  and 
struck  off  at  one  time,  may  easily  contain  so  symmetrical  a 
life  story.  To  most  people  it  will  not  seem  possible  that  a 
scrapbook  should  do  so.  Much  less  will  it  appear  that  a 

‘  Cf.  Liebleln,  Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Ar^h.  18!>8.  pp.  202-210;  Kyle,  The 
Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  151  ff., 
etc. 
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scrapbook  made  up  of  many  and  varied  excerpts  of  different 
ages  and  put  together  finally  by  some  one  long  after  the  time 
of  all  the  original  authors  should  accomplish  this  feat, 

3.  Finally,  these  investigations  tend  to  establish  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Pentateuchal  records  at  their  face  value. 
They  are  not  to  be  broken  up  into  fragments  from  different 
authors  at  widely  separated  dates,  and  so  made  to  present  to 
us  an  entirely  reconstructed  national  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Israel,  but  are  to  be  read  as  they  stand,  and  their  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  style  and  vocabulary  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
kinds  and  uses  of  laws  presented.  Thus  the  history  of  Israel 
as  presented  in  the  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it  in  the  Bible  is 
restored  to  its  place  of  trustworthiness,  and  the  whole  nar¬ 
rative  is  to  be  received  at  its  face  value.  To  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  established,  to  the  same  extent  does  the  time 
of  the  wilderness  wanderings  appear  to  be  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Moses  its  responsible 
author. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  LITERATURE. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  E.  BARR,  B.A., 
LAWRENCEVILLE,  PA. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  credit  the  Grecians  with  a 
genius  for  art.  a  development  of  faculty  and  taste  for  the 
beautiful  which  stamped  their  whole  life.  Even  the  rigorous 
Spartans  could  not  wholly  divest  themselves  of  this  expression. 
So,  to  the  Romans  of  old  we  grant  a  genius  for  government 
equaled  by  none  of  the  later  nations.  The  whole  people  bore 
this  mark.  Wherever  the  Roman  went  he  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  law  and  authority ;  and  he  found  a  practical  way  of 
holding  the  allegiance  of  outlying  peoples  \vhile  yielding  to 
their  local  customs  and  using  their  local  administrations  in 
the  exercise  of  government. 

In  the  same  way  the  Jewish  people  had  a  genius  for  spirit¬ 
uality.  Their  history  was  the  outworking  of  religious  prob¬ 
lems,  because  that  was  the  tendency  of  their  thought.  They 
were  used  as  the  medium  of  developing  the  thought  and 
spirit  which  has  been  that  of  Christian  civilization,  because 
they  were  so  fitted  by  nature.  From  whatever  source  it  came, 
this  is  the  fact.  Perhaps  Father  Abraham  left  the  impress 
of  his  spirit  upon  his  descendants  more  powerfully  than  other 
founders  of  peoples  have  done.  Perhaps  the  unity  of  life 
through  the  family  development  until  Jacob  and  his  sons 
went  down  to  Egypt  had  knit  them  into  exceptional  oneness. 
Then  their  isolation  even  in  their  prosperity,  deepening  to 
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the  exclusion  of  their  enslavement,  stamped  permanently  their 
character. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  —  and  these,  with  the  personality  of 
the  founder  of  the  nation,  must  have  been  among  them,  — 
the  fact  is  that  no  other  nation  ever  showed  such  a  character¬ 
istic.  They  were  religious  above  all  things.  They  developed 
the  highest  type  of  monotheism  among  peoples  who  were 
vastly  more  powerful  than  they  and  who  were  all  polytheists. 
They  claimed  a  relationship  to  the  one  God,  Jehovah,  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  relationship  boasted  of  by  other  peoples  with 
their  gods.  They  were  his  chosen  people,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  covenant,  and  to  whom  he  had  committed  a 
promise,  concealed  in  form  at  first,  which  should  be  fulfilled 
for  the  glory  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Their  teachers  developed  an  ethical  standard  higher  in  its 
demand,  more  searching  in  its  application,  than  even  the 
Egyptians  knew.  They  rose  to  the  conception  of  Jehovah 
not  only  as  the  one  God  whom  they  were  to  worship,  but  as 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  before  whom  the  gods  of  other 
peoples  were  but  as  figments  of  the  imagination,  and  who 
exercised  dominion  over  all  peoples  and  demanded  obedience 
and  reverence  from  them.  They  came  to  a  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness  which  is  of  the  universal  man.  The  Psalms  of 
David  are  the  songs  and  prayers  of  every  nation  who  believe 
in  the  God  of  the  Bible.  The  trying  of  spiritual  law  in  their 
experience,  personal  and  national  alike,  is  in  terms  that  fit 
human  conditions  everywhere.  Only  a  people  gifted  above 
all  with  a  genius  for  spirituality  could  have  done  this.  It 
marks  them  as  much  as  artistic  ability  or  administrative  genius 
marked  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  was  a  religious  history.  Their 
religion  was  the  center  of  their  life.  They  were  covenant- 
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keepers  for  humanity.  God  was  developing  through  them  a 
knowledge  which  was  meant  to  be  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  Hence  their  leaders  subordinated  all  their  life  to  the 
interests  of  this  purpose.  Responding  to  this  organization, 
the  people  were  brought  to  test  by  their  religion.  All  their 
history  is  developed  on  this  theme.  When  they  obeyed  Je¬ 
hovah  and  walked  in  his  statutes,  they  prospered.  When  they 
rebelled  and  followed  their  own  ways,  disaster  came  to  them. 
So  deeply  was  this  wrought  into  their  consciousness  that  their 
historians  never  deviate  from  the  theme.  The  Bible  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  affairs  wholly  from  this  standpoint.  Such 
other  history  of  their  own  as  we  have  is  to  the  same  effect. 
It  the  evidence  is  to  be  credited,  they  were  a  people  whose 
religion  was  the  chief  factor  in  their  life,  coloring  their 
thought  and  affecting  all  their  conduct,  making  them  feel 
that  they  were  in  immediate  relation  with  Jehovah,  and  that 
the  variation  of  their  ways  had  quick  result  in  the  display  or 
withdrawal  of  his  favor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  were  peculiarly  a  people  of  high 
ethical  life.  They  seem  to  have  been  turbulent  and  restless, 
with  inevitable  yieldings  to  the  call  of  nature  worship  around 
them  and  to  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  peoples  with 
whom  they  traded  —  a  tendency  which  ultimately  worked 
their  overthrow.  But,  even  so,  they  are  the  people  from 
whom  the  spiritual  impulse  has  come  into  the  life  of  the 
world,  after,  through  their  torturing  experiences,  it  had  been 
purged  of  all  provincialism  and  refined  from  every  taint  of 
earthliness.  All  this,  their  story  and  their  gift,  is  our  Bible. 

As  a  work  of  literature  the  Bible  is  unique  in  the  majesty 
of  its  style.  It  is  interesting  to  put  beside  the  Bible  some  of 
the  writings  which  have  claimed  to  be  properly  parts  of  it, 
like  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  or  some  of  the  sacred  books  of 
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other  peoples,  and  see  the  difference  in  this  regard.  Nor  is 
this  wholly  due  to  that  noble  translation,  made  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  was  at  its  acme  of  purity  and  classic  use,  and 
made  by  men  who  were  masters  of  our  tongue  and  of  the 
languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  There  is  in  any 
translation  of  the  Bible  a  dignity  and  command  which  set  it 
apart  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

This  unique  quality  is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
Bible.  It  pervades  it  throughout.  Prosaic  history  and  dry 
proverbs  reveal  it  as  certainly  as  the  agonizings  of  Job  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  Psalms.  The  same  clear  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness  appears  everywhere;  and,  despite  the  difference 
of  subject,  the  thought  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel  and  of  na¬ 
tions,  is  always  the  background  and  makes  the  atmosphere. 
Elijah  thundering  from  his  mountain  retreat  against  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  Israel,  and  Ahab  cringing  in  his  palace  from  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  or  hunting  him  throughout  the  nation 
to  compel  him  to  withdraw  the  edict  of  famine  which  Go  l 
had  authorized  him  to  issue  against  the  land,'  indicates  a  set¬ 
ting  which  affects  every  part  of  the  Bible  and  gives  its  every 
expression  an  atmosphere  and  a  solemnity  which  are  want¬ 
ing  in  all  other  books. 

The  Bible  covers  the  whole  field  of  spiritual  experience. 
There  is  not  a  phase  of  conduct,  individual  or  national ;  not 
a  type  of  character,  not  a  form  of  spiritual  trial,  but  is  set 
down  in  its  pages.  You  may  take  from  the  world  all  the 
ether  religious  books  which  have  been  produced,  and  leave 
the  Bible,  and  you  will  not  have  robbed  mankind  of  one 
principle,  of  one  helpful  picture  of  experience,  of  one  precept 
vital  to  the  spiritual  life.  All  there  is  in  all  of  them  of  value 
is  in  the  Bible,  and,  besides,  that  which  makes  the  Bible  dif¬ 
ferent  in  itself  and  in  its  effect,  which  enables  it  to  give  life 
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to  the  world.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  what  makes  the  Bible 
the  world’s  book.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  world  not  because 
of  the  history  which  it  gives  of  the  Jewish  people.  There 
were  many  other  nations  which  bulked  larger  in  world  life 
than  they;  and  only  a  curious  interest  would  attach  to  their 
history  if  that  were  all  it  meant  to  us. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  grips  our  attention  because  in  it 
the  religious  problems  of  mankind,  of  man  regardless  of  his 
nationality  or  other  accident,  are  brought  to  issue  in  the 
atmosphere  of  universal  humanity.  The  experiences  of  the 
Jew,  his  thoughts  and  strivings  of  desire  and  purpose,  all 
his  spiritual  life,  are  wrought  in  terms  that  mirror  the  life 
of  man  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  All  this,  too,  is  in  the 
conduct  of  the  loftiest  intellectual  life.  Conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  of  the  meaning  and 
possibilities  of  this  life,  of  the  relationships  of  men  with  God 
and  with  each  other,  are  the  things  out  of  which  the  fabric 
of  the  Bible  is  woven.  These  waken  and  face  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  questions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  can  grapple. 
In  fact,  the  greatness  of  its  conceptions,  the  magnitude  of 
its  problems,  the  height  of  its  aspirations,  are  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  charged  that  the  Bible  does  not  reveal 
reality.  All  this  greatness  of  thought  and  fact  is  focused 
upon  the  reader  with  a  majesty  that  compels  his  reverence, 
and  a  pertinency  that  makes  its  utterances  personal  as  though 
individually  addressed. 

This  is  why  the  Bible  does  not  lose  its  interest.  At  times 
neglected  and  disused,  again  it  is  rediscovered,  and  attains 
stronger  hold  than  ever.  Its  message,  pictured  in  the  ro¬ 
mantic  history  of  a  people  who  are  to-day  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  truth  of  its  utterances,  is  fresh  to  every 
generation,  new  to  every  man.  To  the  knowledge  of  the 
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world  which  science  and  contact  give,  it  adds  that  of  the 
inner  meaning  and  relation  of  the  world,  of  the  encompassing 
infinite  which  spreads  its  horizon  ever  beyond  our  reach. 
Thus  it  is  inquiry  and  information,  precept  and  indictment, 
counsel  and  triumph,  for  every  man  that  comes  within  its 
influence.  Inevitably,  as  the  race  mounts  in  culture,  4he  Bible 
will  fascinate  it  the  more. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Bible  has  been  a  force  in  literature 
is,  of  course,  a  question  of  fact.  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
knew  nothing  of  it.  The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  witnessed  a  fierce  intellectual  struggle  of  the  faith  in 
Christ  with  the  old  religions.  So  voluminous  was  this,  and 
so  large  the  appeal  to  the  record,  that  almost  the  whole  Bible 
could  be  gathered  from  the  quotations  in  these  writings.  But 
this  was  only  a  small  part  of  literature. 

In  the  long  centuries  when  Europe  w^as  gestating  its  new 
life,  there  was  not,  or,  at  least,  there  did  not  chance  to  he 
preserved  for  us,  an  intellectual  fruitage  which  shows  the 
effect  of  direct  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Until  the  discovery 
of  printing  the  Book  was  largely  mediated  to  the  people 
through  churchly  channels,  and  we  find  its  effect  rather  in 
the  forms  of  religious  life  and  works  of  fancy.  From  the 
time  that  copies  could  be  multiplied  so  that  the  people  could 
have  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  its  part  in  the  life  of  the  world 
is  increasingly  manifest.  The  literature  of  Europe,  specially 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  for  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
and  of  America  since  the  hornljook  days,  is  so  saturated 
with  the  Bible  that  to  take  out  what  comes  from  it,  and  from 
it  alone,  would  mutilate  our  libraries  to  unintelligibility. 
England  had  no  literature  until  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  and  its  real  life  followed  the  culture  of  the  Bible, 
read  and  heard  and  feeding  both  fancy  and  thought.  Poetry 
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and  the  drama,  philosophy  and  history,  fiction  and  criticism, 
are  of  a  Biblical  civilization,  instinct  with  the  ideas  and  spirit 
of  the  Book.  Even  where  the  connection  is  not  acknowl¬ 
edged,  a  little  study  will  show  the  impossibility  of  removing 
the  Bible  contribution  and  leaving  any  of  our  literature  in¬ 
tact.  Divest  Shakespeare  of  the  thought,  the  use  of  customs, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Bible,  and  what  of  his  plays 
would  escape  the  knife?  Most  of  them  would  have  to  be 
rewritten.  What  of  the  poetry  of  England  or  Germany  would 
be  left  untouched  by  the  excision  of  the  Bible  influence  from 
them?  To  think  of  Tennyson  and  Lowell  without  the  things 
in  their  work  due  to  this  influence,  indicates  the  wreck  which 
the  taking  out  of  the  Bible  would  make  of  our  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that,  through  the  work  of  the  church  during 
the  “  darkness  ”  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  the  popular¬ 
izing  of  the  Bible  by  the  use  of  printing  and  the  heat  of 
religious  controversy,  Europe  became  saturated  with  Bible 
thought.  Law  and  court,  polite  literature  and  art,  civics  and 
polite  society,  education  and  social  custom,  if  not  shapen  to 
a  Biblical  model  or  made  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  were  so  filled  with  its  thought  and  language,  so  modi¬ 
fied  by  its  ever-present  suggestion,  that  they  never  could  be 
mistaken  for  the  products  of  a  pagan  civilization.  Outwardly, 
the  work  of  Constantine  and  Charlcmange  had  continued  to 
the  making  of  the  Occidental  world  Christian. 

The  present  tendency  to  displace  the  Bible  from  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  to  be  deplored.  From  the  mere  point  of  literary 
value  the  Bible  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  and  life  of  the 
people.  To  lose  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  most  vitalizing 
element  of  our  culture.  It  cannot  be  relegated  to  the  cloister 
and  hold  its  quickening  effect.  Literature  is  not  the  product 
of  the  cloister  or  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  classroom. 
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The  literature  of  a  nation  is  the  thought  of  a  people,  valua¬ 
ble  as  it  is  the  vivid  expression  of  their  living  impression 
of  the  world  and  life,  their  spiritual  reaction  upon  all  that 
touches  and  interests  them.  A  literature  splendid  with  the 
evidences  of  Biblical  inspiration,  instinct  with  its  heaven¬ 
mounting  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice,  of  purity  and  coop¬ 
eration,  is  the  outliving  of  a  people  to  whom  the  Bible  is  their 
spelling  book,  their  source  of  law  and  custom,  their  friend  in 
sorrow,  their  companion  in  their  glad  days.  That  is  why  the 
literature  of  the  last  few  centuries  is  the  glory  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Take  the  Bible  away  from  the  people,  or  depre¬ 
ciate  it  in  their  thought,  and  men  retrograde  to  the  medieval 
life  whose  literature  showed  a  veneering  of  Christianity,  or 
to  a  paganism  which  laughs  at  its  gods  and  then  —  at  itself. 

Influences  mutually  antagonistic  combine  to  diminish  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  Churchly  jealousies,  fighting  to  maintain 
interpretations  of  the  Bible  which  they  hold  vital,  grow  sus¬ 
picious  of  lay  judgment  —  usually  unschooled;  or  become 
unwilling  to  forget  differences  in  the  great  agreements  and 
the  benefit  of  a  Bible-read  people.  That  is  why  the  Bible  is 
not  in  the  public  schools  as  of  old.  The  reaction  against 
rigid  doctrine  carries  many  to  the  repudiation  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  consequent  disuse  of  the  Bible  and  opposition 
to  its  prevalence.  Human  sloth  and  animalism,  always  glad 
of  excuse  for  ease  and  indulgence,  slip  easily  into  the  ways 
of  ignoring  of  the  book.  Its  moral  pressure  becomes  irksome, 
and  the  easy  way  to  settle  the  question  is  to  drop  it  —  and  so 
be  unhindered  in  pursuing  one’s  own  way.  Thus  the  Bible 
is  forced  aside,  and  the  world  loses  the  inspiration  and  stim¬ 
ulus  to  which  the  glories  and  the  helpfulness  of  our  litera¬ 
ture  are  due. 

These  statements  will  be  more  evident  from  a  study  of  the 
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Bible  as  a  factor  in  culture.  Culture  is  not  accumulation  of 
information,  nor  acquaintance  with  literature,  nor  familiarity 
with  the  usages  of  society,  nor  polish  of  manner,  though  all 
these  may  be  forms  of  its  expression.  Culture  is  an  effect  of 
knowledge  and  experience  upon  the  character,  showing  itself 
in  certain  definite  marks.  Without  these  a  man  may  be 
learned,  yet  a  boor;  affable,  yet  a  villain.  There  is  a  culture 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  the  ways  of  society.  But  it 
is  no  more  than  the  culture  of  the  faculties  in  any  other  pur¬ 
suit.  There  are  too  many  book-learned  who  are  blind  and 
dumb  before  the  throbbing  life  of  their  day.  There  are  all 
too  many  whose  training  of  thought  and  manners  is  used  for 
piracy.  None  of  these  are  of  genuine  or  solid  culture. 
Their  nature  has  been  trained  in  a  few  ways  of  surface  liv¬ 
ing.  Culture  is  a  refining  effect  upon  the  whole  man,  a  result 
of  all  his  life-contact  upon  the  development  and  use  of  all  his 
powers.  Culture  in  this  sense  bears  five  marks,  all  of  which 
are  involved  in  the  height  of  true  unfolding. 

First  of  these  is  a  right  heart.  A  man.  may  have  wide  learn¬ 
ing  and  have  many  accomplishments  in  the  use  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Law,  theology,  statecraft,  art,  may  be  his  tools  and 
he  may  show  wonderful  skill  in  handling  them.  The  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world  may  be  open  books  to  him,  and  the 
triumphs  of  thought  in  every  land  be  upon  his  lips.  But,  if 
the  heart  has  not  been  brought  under  right  control,  the  man 
is  the  more  dangerous  to  society,  the  more  to  be  feared. 
Training  of  faculty  without  training  of  the  desire  to  use  the 
faculty  is  poor  business.  These  become  the  lawyers  whose 
clients  successfully  evade  the  law ;  the  men  of  “  encyclopedic 
knowledge  ”  whose  learning  fructifies  in  exploitation  or  war. 
The  Federal  prisons  are  sample  cases  of  these,  and  the  world 
groans  under  the  injustice  and  cruelty  and  false  leadership 
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of  such  “  cultured  ”  people.  Better  that  a  man  be  illiterate, 
a  woman  untaught,  than  that  position  and  wealth  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  sharpen  and  train  the  powers  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  leave  the  heart  a  fountain  of  selfish  desire. 
As  far  as  such  rule,  the  people  perish. 

Then  there  must  be  an  open  mind.  It  is  not  a  mark  of 
culture  to  close  the  mind  to  ideas  or  experiences  simply 
because  they  are  new  or  different.  True,  tliere  have  been 
cultured  people  who  have  been  very  set  in  their  ways  and 
hostile  toward  innovations  and  innovators,  as  were  the  Puri¬ 
tan  fathers.  But  this  was  a  blemish  on  their  culture,  the 
evidence  that  it  was  not  fully  rounded.  To  guard  the  truths 
and  achievements  which  have  proven  their  worth  and  the 
as.sociations  which  minister  clean  and  ennobling  living  is 
right.  To  resist  the  entrance  of  new  ideas  or  the  association 
of  new  peoples  simply  because  they  are  new,  or  do  not  chance 
to  come  along  the  line  of  life  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
is  from  lack  of  culture.  At  best,  it  is  in  the  class  with  the 
woman  who  resisted  the  introduction  of  a  new  psalmody, 
“  Rouse’s  version  was  good  enough  for  David,  and  it’s  good 
enough  for  me.”  At  worst,  it  is  the  hateful  class  exclusive¬ 
ness  or  the  mossback  conservatism  which  divides  society  and 
hinders  progress.  Learning  is  impossible  unless  the  mind  is 
open  to  new  impressions  and  can  consider  them  without 
prejudice.  The  fact  is  typical.  A  man  may  come  to  convic¬ 
tions  which  he  will  hold  stubbornly  against  urgency  to  change 
merely  to  try  the  new.  But  even  the  most  settled  believer 
and  follower  of  forms,  if  of  open  mind,  is  ready  to  consider 
the  new  and  recognize  its  merit,  if  any. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Clinging  to  estab¬ 
lished  forms  and  usages,  hedging  about  the  customs  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  society  with  crystallized  exclusiveness,  are  the 
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ways  of  the  self-satisfied  world.  Such  are  self-limited.  Just 
in  so  far  as  this  is  true  of  a  man,  a  social  circle,  a  party,  a 
community,  a  sect,  they  are  insulated  from  the  pulsating  life 
of  humanity,  encysted  in  the  body  politic,  and  fast  become 
freight  which  the  rest  must  carry.  Fortunate  are  the  rest  if 
these  become  only  dead  weight.  Read  Andrew  D.  White’s 
“  Warfare  of  Science  and  Theology,”  and  see  how  the  closed 
mind  of  ecclesiasticism,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  alike, 
held  back  the  progress  of  man,  trying  to  confine  it  within 
the  definitions  which  churchly  phrase  and  manner  had  framed. 
The  martyrdoms  of  the  world  were  not  all  for  questions  of 
religion.  Men  have  always  resisted  man’s  right  of  search, 
and  still  many  w'ould  hinder  it.  Yet  to  recognize  it  is  the 
result  of  real  culture. 

A  right  heart  and  an  open  mind  lead  to  the  appreciation  of 
true  relations.  An  unjust  man  is  not  a  cultured  man,  what¬ 
ever  his  surroundings  or  attainments.  What  are  attainments 
and  advantages  except  helps  to  a  larger  and  better  knowledge 
and  more  practical  cooperation  with  the  world?  The  ego¬ 
tism  of  childhood  is  pitiable  when  it  controls  the  man.  The 
selfishness  of  childhood  becomes  the  greed  and  cruelty  of 
the  man.  The  great  work  of  culture  is  to  eradicate  these, 
and  so  make  the  man  a  fit  partner  in  the  work  of  life.  To 
accomplish  this  a  man  must  be  educated  to  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  others. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  rights  of  other  people  which  are  to  be 
considered.  We  condemn  cruelty  to  animals.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  there  is  wrong  to  the  earth  in  the  selfish 
treatment  it  so  often  receives.  Many  a  man,  settling  upon 
virgin  soil,  has  persistently  cropped  it  for  its  best  growth, 
as  was  done  with  the  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota,  without  care 
for  its  replenishment,  until  outraged  nature  rebels.  Lucky 
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is  it  if  that  rebellion  comes  before  the  land  is  made  an  irre¬ 
claimable  desert.  Everything  with  which  we  come  into  con¬ 
tact  in  the  world  has  its  proper  use  and  its  rightful  demand. 
To  “  use  and  not  abuse  ”  is  the  secret  of  happy  result. 
Learning,  therefore,  the  true  relationships  in  which  we  stand 
to  all  of  the  world,  is  a  necessary  step  in  making  us  men  and 
women.  To  have  learned  it,  and  so  to  render  to  all  their 
dues,  to  do  justice  in  whatever  place  we  come,  is  evidence  of 
a  truly  cultured  nature. 

Another  mark  of  culture  flows  from  this ;  for,  as  the  out¬ 
going  of  the  soul  is  one  though  it  take  many  paths,  so  these 
marks  of  the  spirit  interlace  and  blend.  Culture  is  rez^crcnt. 
It  is  the  young  who  “  know  it  all.”  It  is  the  young  who  are 
sharp  in  criticism  and  severe  in  hostility,  despite  their  plas¬ 
ticity.  The  elders  who  display  such  qualities  we  often  dub 
the  “  overgrown  babies  ”  unless  their  cub  traits  are  used  to 
great  harm.  Then  we  recognize  that  the  ignorant  selfishness 
of  the  child  has  grown  into  the  deliberate  meanness  of  the 
man.  Against  this  growth  one  of  the  great  protections  is  a 
reverent  spirit.  Every  human  being  has  an  individuality, 
sacred  in  its  personal  right,  in  the  little  complex  of  powers 
and  environment  and  possibilities  which  make  its  nature  and 
life-setting.  To  pervert  these  from  their  proper  use,  to  hann 
them,  to  defeat  their  rightful  effect,  to  invade  their  person¬ 
ality,  is  an  interference,  a  breaking  over  the  lines  set  in  nature 
for  the  safeguarding  of  every  life. 

The  protection  against  these  wrongs  is  the  spirit  of  rever¬ 
ence.  Reverence  is  a  just  regard  for  the  sanctities  of  being. 
It  flows  from  an  appreciation  of  the  right  of  individuality, 
the  soul  sanctity  of  every  human  being,  their  claim  for  place 
and  recognition  in  the  independence  of  life.  A  just  man 
sees  this.  Not  to  see  it  is  to  convict  ourselves  of  blindness 
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of  heart  toward  our  fellow  men.  To  admit  that  other  men 
have  their  right  is  but  surface  work.  To  be  ready  to  give 
to  other  men  that  right,  and  to  have  the  appreciation  of  their 
right  afTect  every  outgo  of  our  hearts  toward  them,  —  is  a 
different  thing.  When  we  are  short  of  this,  our  culture 
is  like  what  Peter  Cartwright  said  his  consecration  was, 
when  he  was  pestered  by  some  of  the  brethren  who  were 
“  holiness  ”  enthusiasts.  “  Why,  P>rother  Cartwright,  you’re 
consecrated,  are  you  not?”  “Hey,  consecrated?  Yes:  in 
spots.” 

Crowning  the  work  of  culture  is  the  gift  of  an  unfailing 
sympathy.  To  weep  over  the  death  of  Hector  or  the  sorrows 
of  Antigone  is  something;  but  it  is  of  little  value  in  culture 
if  the  streams  of  sympathy  are  dried  before  the  sorrows  of 
our  neighbors.  It  is  something  to  appreciate  Shylock’s 
retribution  for  his  hard  bargaining;  but  the  cultured  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  drama  who  does  as  sharp  bargaining  in  his  own 
affairs,  who  takes  the  “  blood  ”  in  his  management  of  his 
employees  or  his  service  for  his  employer,  is  still  a  barbarian. 
The  study  of  history  is  of  little  value  unless  it  begets  a  sense 
of  racial  oneness,  makes  us  feel  akin  to  the  hosts  who  through 
the  ages  have  faced  the  same  problems  as  we,  and,  despite 
the  difference  of  their  setting,  have  throbbed  to  the  same 
impulses,  have  toiled  and  battled  for  the  same  ends  as  we. 
Merely  to  know  what  men  have  done  and  been,  and  not  be 
stirred  to  emulation  of  their  worthiness,  or  learn  from  their 
mishaps  how  better  to  guide  our  own  lives,  makes  men  as 
dry  and  dull  as  the  tomes  over  which  they  pore  and  of  little 
more  interest. 

What  was  the  misstep  which  betrayed  the  opportunity  of 
India  so  long  ago,  binding  her  keen  intelligence  and  occultly 
sensitive  spirit  to  a  religion  as  fantastic,  and  a  worship  of 
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gods  as  strange  and  cruel,  as  her  yet  unconquered  jungles 
and  the  creatures  which'  from  those  wilds  devour  her  people? 
What  prevents  the  cooperation  of  her  people  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  life  among  the  nations?  Are  there  lessons  for  our 
warning,  our  guidance  in  that  history?  Why  is  it  that  the 
four  hundred  years  which  have  seen  America  develop  a 
homogeneous  republic  at  peace  in  a  warring  world, ^  have 
seen  ^  Europe,  mother  of  our  life  and  culture,  homeland  of 
the  people  who  have  made  our  nation,  develop  to  the  down¬ 
fall  of  its  institutions  and  the  waste  of  its  life?  How  has 
Switzerland  kept  its  democracy  and  freedom  these  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  though  hemmed  on  every  side  with  aristocracies, 
and  what  keeps  her  still  secure  from  the  cyclones  of  war 
around  her? 

All  literature,  of  whatsoever  kind,  is  the  expression  of  the 
life  of  people,  of  the  life  of  the  people  from  whom  it  comes. 
People,  of  different  tongues  and  lands  and  times  and  color, 
perhaps,  from  ours,  but  people,  said  and  did  those  things.  They 
dwelt  under  the  same  heaven  as  we,  were  fed  from  the  same 
earth,  hoped  and  prayed,  loved  and  toiled,  dwelt  in  long 
years  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  were  swept  in  the  mael¬ 
strom  of  jealousy  and  hate  in  war,  as  we.  What  did  they 
get  out  of  life?  How  did  they  miss  it?  Why  did  they,  from 
their  mutual  isolation  and  catastrophic  upheavals,  weave  a 
progressive  civilization  which  is  blending  the  world  into  one 
social  consciousness?  The  story  of  the  free  cities  and  the 
guilds  of  Europe,  the  study  of  China’s  intricate  industrial 
development  and  labor  castes,  are  pertinent  for  our  own 
problem. 

When  we  join  the  listeners  on  the  street  corner  in  Athens 
whose  “  knowledge  ”  Socrates  so  mercilessly  riddles,  or  walk 

*  Written  before  our  entering  the  war.  Essentially  true  now. 
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in  the  garden  where  Plato  holds  high  converse  with  his  ad¬ 
miring  pupils;  when  we  dwell  with  Sarpi  in  his  Venetian 
cell  from  which,  defending  his  beloved  city,  he  broke  forever 
the  power  of  cluirchly  interdict  to  terrify  or  harm,  or  with 
Grotius,  in  his  prison,  laying  the  foundations  of  that  inter¬ 
national  law  which  some  day  will  effectively  work  interna¬ 
tional  justice  and  peace;  when  we  take  on  our  lips  the  songs 
of  Hindu  lovers,  of  the  free  spirits  of  Europe  whose  hearts 
welled  in  lyrics  that  are  the  possession  of  the  liberty-loving 
in  all  lands ;  when  we  stand  in  awe  before  the  religious  pag¬ 
eantry  of  Egypt ;  or  prostrate  ourselves  with  the  thousands 
of  waiting  Israelites  while  the  high  priest,  bearing  the  blood 
of  sacrifice,  pleads  for  us  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  spreading  his 
hands  before  the  covenanted  mercy  seat ;  or  weep  before  Cal¬ 
vary  while  the  Crucified  prays  for  his  tormentors.  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do :  —  to  what 
profit  is  it  all,  unless,  while  informing  our  minds,  it  warms 
our  hearts  to  the  thrill  of  all  human  need  and  hope  and 
effort,  and  quickens  our  practical  judgment  and  our  will  to 
helpfully  share  the  life  in  which  our  own  is  spent? 

Culture  in  the  sense  of  the  cultivation  of  one’s  powers,  the 
acquirement  of  learning,  the  practice  of  the  arts  or  the 
graces,  the  Ijeautiful  «ievelopment  and  enrichment  of  body 
or  mind,  is  i)ut  a  l>cginning.  All  that  is  in  preparation.  Cul¬ 
ture  in  the  full  meaning  is  that  development  which  brings 
into  intelligent,  wann  sympathy  with  all  of  life  and  fits  a 
man  for  the  largest  possible  appreciation  of  all  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  world  to  him,  the  greatest  benefit  from  it,  the 
largest  and  most  helpful  part  in  its  conduct.  Culture  is  til¬ 
lage.  Tillage  is  for  harvest.  The  harvest  is  in  the  fullness 
and  richness  of  the  experience  which  we  get  and  give. 

For  culture,  in  all  its  various  applications,  the  Bible  has 
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been  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  aids.  It  develops  that  temper 
which  enables  a  man  to  profit  most  by  the  refining  and 
elevating  influences  of  the  world.  It  will  make  him  appre¬ 
ciative,  responsive,  along  all  lines  of  high  living  and  noble 
helpfulness.  The  result  of  this  is  the  beautifying  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  reasons  for  this  follow : 

The  Bible,  in  both  history  and  philosophy,  fixes  upon 
motive  as  the  first  consideration.  Solomon,  warning  against 
the  treachery  of  hypocritical  hospitality,  says,  “  For  as  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he”  (Prov.  xxiii.  7).  Jesus  re¬ 
bukes  the  thought  that  outward  virtues  can  be  grown  on  a 
corrupt  nature  with  his  “  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  its 
fruit  good ;  or  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  its  fruit  corrupt ; 
for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit”  (Matt.  xii.  33).  To  the 
woman  of  Samaria  he  said,  “  Every  one  that  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again :  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  become  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  eternal  life”  (John  iv.  13,  14).  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Bible  is  a  study  in  motive,  emphasizing  its 
prime  importance,  revealing  its  secrets,  showing  its  work¬ 
ings,  exemplifying  its  manifestations,  teaching  its  purifica¬ 
tion  and  right  direction,  appealing  to  its  highest,  its  most 
sanctifying  and  beneficent  activity. 

Motive,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  is  determinative,  both 
in  judgment  and  in  action.  Pilate  knew  “  that  for  envy  ”  the 
Jew  had  delivered  Jesus  unto  him  (Matt,  xxvii.  18).  James 
(iv.  5)  reminds  the  Christians  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
that  “  the  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.”  Jesus 
rebuked  the  hypocrites  with  the  word  of  their  own  prophet, 
“  This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is 
far  from  me”  (Matt.  xv.  8).  The  Bible  is  called  a  ”  dis- 
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cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart”  (Heb.  iv. 
12).  God  told  Samuel,  “The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth; 
.  .  .  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart  ”  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7). 

Let  us  be  practical.  Reduce  the  teaching  to  the  terms  of 
“  every  man’s  soul,”  the  pocketbook.  Paul,  in  counselling  the 
Corinthians  to  aid  his  missionary  work,  says,  “  For  if  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not  ”  (2  Cor.  viii.  12). 
Jesus  had  already  stamped  this,  when,  watching  one  day  in 
the  temple  the  gifts  of  the  people,  he  saw  a  poor  widow  cast 
into  the  box  two  mites,  a  farthing,  and  said  to  his  disciples, 
“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  poor  widow  cast  in  more  than 
all  they  which  are  casting  into  the  treasury:  for  all  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  superfluity ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in 
all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living”  (Mark  xii.  43-44). 

Jonathan,  testing  his  father’s  attitude  toward  David,  found 
“  that  it  was  determined  of  his  father  to  slay  David  ”  ( 1  Sam, 
XX.  33),  and  this  because  of  his  jealousy,  as  the  context  shows. 
Rehoboam,  whose  folly  disrupted  the  empire  built  by  David 
and  strengthened  by  Solomon,  “  did  evil,  because  he  pre¬ 
pared  not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord”  (2  Chron.  xii.  14). 
Samuel  bade  the  people,  when  they  besought  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  “If  ye  do  return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  your 
hearts,  then  put  away  the  strange  gods”  (1  Sam.  vii.  3). 
When  Josiah  wrought  the  wonderful  reformation  which  was 
the  glory  of  his  reign,  he  and  all  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  solemn  assemblage,  covenanted  to  perform  the 
words  of  the  book  “  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul  ” 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  3). 

Jeremiah,  broken  hearted  for  the  ruin  the  perversity  of 
his  people  had  brought  upon  them,  cries  out,  “  The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can 
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know  it*?”  (xvii.  9),  a  conclusion  echoed  by  every  man  who 
has  striven  with  the  unregulated  desire  of  life,  whether  in 
the  wide-reaching  troubles  of  a  nation  or  tlie  smart  of  his 
own  conscience.  Jeremiah  answers  his  own  question.  “  I  the 
Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man 
according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  do¬ 
ings  ”  (ver.  10).  David,  in  the  prayer  with  which  he  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  building  of  the  temple  the  treasures  which  he 
and  the  people  had  provided,  said,  ”  1  know  also,  my  God. 
that  thou  triest  the  heart,  and  hast  pleasure  in  uprightness  ” 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  17),  a  faith  with  which  the  Psalms  are  so  filled 
that  it  is  one  of  the  dominants  of  their  thought.  Solomon 
had  reason  for  his  teaching,  “  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in 
every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  ”  (Prov.  xv.  3). 
That  God  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  following  their  every  desire 
and  purpose  to  its  farthest  springs  and  judging  men  by  the 
motives  which  prompt  their  conduct,  is  written  in  the  very 
fiber  of  the  Bible,  and  is  the  point  of  touch  between  men  and 
God  in  redemption.  God  promises  men  a  new  heart,  a  new 
motive  for  life,  the  means  and  assurance  of  their  spiritual 
uplift. 

The  Bible  marshals  its  characters  so  that  they  become  the 
types  of  development.  Joseph,  sturdy  in  his  resistance  to 
temptation  and  equally  trustworthy  when  the  famished  na¬ 
tion  looked  to  him  for  help ;  and  Saul,  passionate  and  jealous, 
unable  to  rise  to  the  greatness  of  his  opportunity  as  the  first 
king  of  the  nation  and  bequeathing  seven  years  of  civil  war 
to  his  successor:  are  repeated  in  every  generation.  Esau, 
impatiently  greedy,  flung  away  his  birthright ;  and  Gehazi 
developed  into  a  clumsy  grafter.  Ruth  would  not  sufTer  her 
bereaved  mother-in-law  to  go  desolated  and  alone  back  to 
her  own  land,  —  a  sympathetic  understanding  which  fitted 
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her  to  be  the  great-grandmother  of  David.  Hannah,  devot¬ 
ing  her  unborn  son  to  the  service  of  God ;  Deborah,  who  left 
her  prophesying  at  Barak’s  urgency  that  her  presence  and 
counsel  might  help  in  Israel’s  sore  battle  with  Sisera;  Esther, 
confronted  in*  the  first  hour  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne 
with  the  peril  of  her  people,  and  venturing  her  life  for  them : 
are  not  these  patterns  of  the  godly  and  daring  women  to 
whom  every  nation  has  owed  its  greatness  and  its  safety? 

Jonah  was  fairly  whipped  of  God  to’  do  the  work  appointed 
him,  and  grudged  his  preaching  of  destruction  as  useless  be¬ 
cause  “  I  know  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of 
the  evil”  (iv.  2),  not  perceiving  that  his  preaching  was  the 
thing  which  led  the  Ninevites  to  repentance.  Nehemiah  did 
not  tell  any  man  what  his  God  had  put  in  his  heart  to  do  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  how  valiantly  he  wrought,  with  what  direct¬ 
ness  and  skill  he  exposes  the  plots  of  Sanballat  and  his 
fellow  conspirators ;  and  how  hot  still  is  the  scorn  of  his 
challenge,  “Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?”  (vi.  11).  John 
and  James,  thinking  the  triumph  of  Jesus  close  at  hand, 
sought  to  get  ahead  of  the  rest  by  a  “  pre-election  pledge  ” 
of  preeminent  position  in  the  new  government.  How  the 
lives  of  these  great  men  “  remind  us,”  as  we  see  their  repli¬ 
cas  in  our  own  day!  These  are  but  a  little  of  that  character 
development  of  the  Bible  which  makes  it  the  master  litera¬ 
ture.  Nowhere  else  are  the  p>ersonalities  of  the  story  so 
cleared  of  all  glamour  and  provincialism  that  they  stand  the 
types  of  universal  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Likewise,  the  panorama  of  experience  unrolled  in  the  Bible 
touches  every  phase  of  life.  None  of  the  vital  things  are  left 
unnoticed.  Family  discord  in  the  house  of  Isaac,  the  fault 
of  Rebecca,  who  could  not  wait  for  God  to  fulfill  in  his  own 
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way  the  promise  for  her  favorite  son,  culminated  in  the 
treachery  which  forced  Jacob  to  flee  from  home,  and  she 
never  saw  his  face  again.  Jacob’s  lament  for  his  lost  sons  is 
an  oft-repeated  sorrow ;  and  how  many  a  broken-hearted 
father,  his  despairing  grief  embittered  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  failure  with  the  lad,  has  cried,  in  utter  desolation,  “  O 
my  son  Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I 
had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  ” 

Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  lent  ear  to  the  counsellors  who 
prophesied  with  their  desire,  despite  the  witness  of  Micaiah, 
whom  -Ahab  hated ;  “  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con¬ 
cerning  me,  but  evil,”  —  how  could  he  help  it !  So  they 
went  to  defeat,  Ahab  to  death.  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  loved 
Elisha  and  valued  his  counsel.  But  he  showed  the  slackness 
of  purpose  which  made  him  a  prey  to  his  enemies  when,  in 
response  to  Elisha’s  command  to  take  the  arrows  and  shoot, 
he  shot  three  times  and  stayed.  He  was  content  to  drive  his 
enemy  away ;  but  was  not  eager  to  make  an  end  of  him. 
Elijah  was  loyal  to  Jehovah  and  a  steadfast  witness  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  court.  But  it  drove  him  to  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  ofttimes  a  fugitive ;  and,  but  for  the  assurance  of 
God,  he  would  have  believed  himself  alone  in  Israel  in  his 
faith.  How  gloriously  God  rewarded  his  fidelity! 

The  widow  of  Nain  following  the  body  of  her  only  son, 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  with  pity.  Abraham  enter¬ 
tained  angels  unaware  and  was  heartened  in  his  faith.  Peter, 
James,  and  John  clung  to  the  Master,  and  he  led  them  to  the 
mountain  top  where  the  glory  of  his  nature  was  revealed  and 
Moses  and  Elijah  came  to  talk  with  him.  Jesus  first  re¬ 
vealed  his  powers  at  a  wedding  in  Cana ;  and  when  he  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  Mary  Magdalene  came, 
in  the  overflowing  gratitude  of  her  heart,  breaking  over  his 
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head  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment  and  washing  his  feet  with 
her  tears.  But  ten  lepers  who  appealed  to  him  for  mercy, 
bidden  of  him  to  go  show  themselves  to  the  priest,  were 
healed  in  the  way,  and  only  one  of  them  —  he  a  Samaritan  — 
returned  to  express  his  gratitude! 

Thus  we  might  catalogue  the  experiences  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Bible,  and  find  that  they  run  the  whole  round 
of  life  —  and  in  every  case  so  stripped  of  veiling  circum¬ 
stance  or  atmosphere  that  they  are  the  pictures  of  the  heart 
life  of  humanity. 

The  dramatic  situations  of  the  Bible  are  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  The  story  of  Joseph  needed  only  proper  stage  setting 
to  make  it  hold  and  thrill  American  audiences.  It  is  not 
merely  that  these  parts  of  the  Bible  have  for  us  an  interest 
from  their  association  in  our  memories.  The  dramatic  in¬ 
terest  is  there.  With  what  vivid  naturalness  the  sin  of  David 
is  told,  and  with  what  artistry  Nathan  brings  it  home  to 
him!  Nebuchadnezzar’s  golden  image  stands  in  the  plain; 
the  officeholders  come  at  his  summons  from  every  quarter 
and  rank  before  him ;  the  curtain  lifts  to  music,  and  —  the 
refusal  of  the  three  young  Jews  to  worship  the  image  wakens 
the  heart  like  Luther’s  finale  at  Worms,  “  Here  I  stand.  I 
can  no  other.  God  help  me.” 

Saul,  abandoned  of  the  God  whom  he  had  so  long  af¬ 
fronted,  deserted  by  the  prophet  who  had  anointed  him  and 
wrestled  vainly  for  his  loyalty  to  his  kingly  oath,  surrounded 
by  enemies,  without  counsel  which  would  "comfort  him,  des¬ 
perate,  —  seeks  forbidden  help,  goes  to  the  Witch  of  Endor. 
He,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  brought  by  his  own  willful¬ 
ness  to  this  desolation,  and  in  the  night  stealthily  seeking 
doubtful  aid!  While  the  hag  mutters  her  incantations,  out 
of  the  shadows  starts  a  figure,  “  an  old  man  .  .  .  covered  with 
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a  mantle,”  Samuel  from  his  tomb;  and  Saul  hears,  from  the 
lips  that  had  blessed  him  for  his  office-rule,  that  had  pled 
with  him  for  his  obedience  and  prayed  for  his  help,  the  mor¬ 
row’s  doom  which  he  cannot  evade. 

Ahab  desires  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  near  the  palace, 
which  Naboth,  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  property  had  been 
in  his  family  since  Joshua  divided  the  land,  refuses  to  sell. 
So  grievously  is  Ahab  disappointed,  that  he  goes  to  bed  and 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall.  Jezebel,  more  resolute,  says.  Leave 
it  to  me.  So  presently  Naboth  is  disposed  of,  convicted  on 
false  witness  of  blasphemy  and  stoned,  so  that  his  property 
becomes  escheat:  and  Jezebel  bids  Ahab  go,  take  possession. 
But  when  Ahab,  pleased  as  a  spoiled  boy  whose  greedy  wish 
is  gratified,  hastening  to  feast  his  eyes  on  his  new  property, 
enters  the  vineyard,  he  there  finds  waiting  him  —  Elijah! 
What  worlds  of  meaning  in  his  startled  ejaculation,  ”  Hast 
thou  found  me.  O' mine  enemy?”  Then,  while  the  flush  of 
successful  villainy  is  still  fresh  upon  his  heart,  he  hears  from 
the  fearless  prophet  the  doom  of  himself  and  Jezebel  —  whom 
“  the  dogs  shall  eat  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel  ”  —  the  extinction 
and  eternal  infamy  of  his  house  I 

There  is  no  story  of  friendship  more  dramatic  than  that 
of  Jonathan,  heir  to  the  throne,  with  David,  shepherd  boy, 
popular  hero,  solace  of  the  melancholy  king,  and  victim  of 
his  jealousy.  The  development  of  Abraham  until  he  earned 
the  enduring  title  of  ”  the  friend  of  God,”  was  through  a 
series  of  experiences,  any  one  of  them  food  for  the  drama¬ 
tist,  from  his  two  denials  of  his  wife  —  to  save  himself  from 
fancied  danger,  to  that  rnoment  when  he  lifted  his  knife  over 
his  son  on  the  altar,  not  knowing  when  God  would  explain 
to  him  the  awful  sacrifice  He  had  demanded,  but  resolute  to 
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obey  the  divine  mandate  even  to  the  end!  One  expects  to 
see  him  swoon  when  the  angel  stays  his  hand. 

Where  will  you  read  a  pastoral  more  naively  beautiful 
that  that  of  Ruth?  Dr.  Johnson  published  it  as  a  story  he 
had  chanced  upon  in  his  reading,  and  the  Court,  to  whom 
the  Bible  was  an  unknown  book,  were  in  raptures  over  it  — 
until  he  told  them  where  to  find  it!  The  story  of  Esther 
moves  like  a  staged  performance,  such  is  the  histrionic  art 
of  its  telling.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  pageant,  through  which 
he  moves,  central  figure  of  every  scene,  and  sharin<y  in  every 
conceivable  phase  of  human  suffering  and  woe. 

It  is  said  that  once  Phillips  Brooks,  about  to  start  on  a 
vacation,  stepped  into  a  bookstore  for  some  light  reading  for 
the  journey.  Picking  up  a  new  work  of  fiction  he  said, 
“Does  this  end  happily?”  “No,”  said  the  dealer,  “that  is 
a  tragedy.”  “  Then  I  don’t  want  it.  There  is  so  much  real 
sorrow  in  the  world,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  publish  a 
story  that  doesn’t  have  a  happy  ending.”  Viewed  as  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Bible  meets  even  this  test.  The  drama  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  it  finds  in  its  opening  tragedy  a  seed  of  hope  —  the 
woman’s  son  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.  Through  ever>' 
darkening  cloud  of  disappointment  and  disgrace,  —  and  how 
black  some  of  them  are,  —  to  the  deepening  midnight  which 
shrouded  the  final  grapple  on  Calvary,  there  shines  the  star 
of  hope.  With  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  a  new  life 
begins.  Disappointment  and  persecution  come;  but  there  is 
the  steadfast  hope  of  the  triumph  of  the  faith ;  and  the  last 
vision  of  the  Nazarene,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  cru¬ 
cified  for  the  sins  of  many,  is  in  the  glory  of  the  “  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

These  are  suggestive  evidences  of  the  unique  and  com¬ 
manding  place  of  the  Bible  in  literature.  Itself  outranking 
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in  interest  any  other  work  of  human  thought,  it  has  been 
the  most  pervasive  and  potent  force  in  shaping  the  literary 
expression  of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  has  had  free  cir¬ 
culation.  It  is  to-day  the  greatest  agency  for  that  spiritual 
culture  which  delivers  the  mind  from  prejudice  and  super¬ 
stition  and  makes  the  spirit  of  man  truly  free.  In  that  at¬ 
mosphere  the  greatest  works  of  literature  have  been  born. 
Through  that  culture  men  are  brought  to  the  height  of  their 
capabilities,  and  given  both  the  outlook  and  the  ideas  which 
awaken  the  loftiest  aspiration.  The  more  truly  a  people  are 
cultured,  the  more  they  will  appreciate  the  Bible;  and  the 
more  they  rightly  use  the  Bible,  the  more  profound  and  up¬ 
lifting  will  be  their  culture. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.^ 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

II. 

III. 

The  present  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  produced 
by  the  operation  of  several  factors,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
these  is  often  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  difficult  pas¬ 
sages.  No  single  topic  can  be  exhausted  on  the  consideration 
of  one  factor  alone.  We  must  therefore  leave  the  conclusions 
of  the  preceding  sections  hanging  for  the  present,  and  make 
a  series  of  fresh  starts  in  order  to  observe  other  influences 
that  have  been  at  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  present  section  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  glossing;  but  to  do  this  fruitfully  we  must  first  ex- 

*  This  series  was  begun  at  a  time  when  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  writer  would  be  called  to  the  colors.  It  was  accordingly  planned 
on  lines  which  would  permit  of  intermission  for  an  Indefinite  time. 
After  the  first  article  had  been  written,  and  while  the  second  was 
in  preparation,  a  calling-up  notice  arrived.  This  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  would  be  better  to  publish  some  of  the  material  that 
had  been  collected  in  a  fragmentary  form  or  to  wait  till  after  de¬ 
mobilization.  On  the  whole  it  seemed  desirable  to  proceed  with 
publication,  having  regard  to  the  possibility  that  the  point  of  view 
and  the  new  solutions  of  old  problems  might  be  of  service  to  the 
neutral  and  other  scholars  who  are  known  to  be  working  on  the 
Pentateuch;  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  make  the  necessary 
allowances  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  work  and  the  abnormal 
circumstances  in  which  It  has  been  prepared  for  the  press. 
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amine  the  principle  which  must  guide  us  in  every  part  of  the 
textual  inquiry. 

The  great  majority  of  Old  Testament  students  have  been 
content  to  rely  in  the  main  on  our  present  Hebrew,  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  abandoning  its  readings  only  when  practically 
compelled  to  do  so.  Various  considerations  have  been  urged 
in  favor  of  this  course;  such  as,  the  habitual  support  of  the 
Samaritan,  the  idea  that  it  is  “  reasonable  ”  to  suppoj-e  this 
to  be  the  best  text,  etc.  Let  it  be  clearly  stated  that  this  in¬ 
vestigation  entirely  discards  that  point  of  view  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  scientific  textual  criticism.  The  only  possi¬ 
ble  basis  for  really  scientific  work  is  a  critical  text,  and  the 
dominant  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  text  is  so  simple  that  everybody  can  grasp  it.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  scientific  textual  criticism  is  to  recover  that  text  from 
which  all  our  existing  evidence  has  been  derived.  If  and  in 
so  far  as  the  textual  critic  is  unable  to  show  how  an  existing 
reading  has  come  into  existence,  he  has  failed  in  his  task ; 
and  it  Is  only  fair  to  add  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  Old 
Testament  studies,  failure  must  be  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  But  it  must  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  next  two 
or  three  generations  will  reverse  this. 

The  function  of  scientific  textual  criticism  is  to  recover  that 
text  from  which  all  our  existing  evidence  has  been  derived. 
Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  closely.  It  means,  first, 
that  the  critic  should  have  all  the  extant  evidence  before 
him;  and,  secondly,  that  when  he  has  completed  his  opera¬ 
tions  he  should  be  able  to  point  to  the  text  which  explains 
every  single  reading  that  we  have,  and  show  by  what  pro¬ 
cesses  they  have  been  derived  from  that  text.  The  latter  may 
or  may  not  itself  have  been  preserved  in  some  existing  au¬ 
thority.  This  ideal  is  very  high  and  exacting.  At  present  it 
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is  utterly  impossible  of  complete  realization  in  any  single  pas¬ 
sage;  for  the  entirety  of  our  existing  evidence  has  not  been 
made  available,  many  thousands  of  minute  and  detailed  inves¬ 
tigations  of  all  sorts  of  small  points  will  be  necessary  before 
we  can  reach  the  best  results  attainable,  and  the  cooperation 
of  many  minds  equipped  with  the  most  varied  attainments 
will  be  required.  The  work  to  be  done  ranges  from  labor 
that  is  almost  mechanical  to  that  highest  form  of  scholarship 
which  is  retrospective  prophecy.  And  even  then  complete 
success  is  unattainable,  for  in  many  thousands  of  instances 
the  data  will  be  indecisive  and  certainty  impossible. 

These  considerations  are  depressing,  but  we  must  not  allow 
them  to  paralyze  our  activities.  The  best  way  of  insuring 
the  fullest  possible  realization  of  the  ideal  at  the  earliest  date 
is  to  show  how  much  can  be  done  with  the  evidence  that  is 
already  available.  Nothing  could  more  efficiently  stimulate 
the  collection  of  what  remains  and  the  diversion  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  brain  power  to  the  tasks  confronting  the  textual  critic. 
But  in  our  work  we  must  always  lay  stress  on  the  dominant 
principle.  No  text  can  be  regarded  as  final  unless  we  can 
see  clearly  that  all  the  existing  readings  have  been  derived 
from  it. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  the  principle  we  may  take  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  12.  The  Massoretic  text  there  presents: 
“  The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety,  on  him  is  a 
covering  on  him  continually,  and  dwelleth  between  his  shoul¬ 
ders.”  K  129,  298,  435,  436,  omit  the  second  “  on  him.”  '  The 
Samaritan  omits  the  first  “  on  him,”  and  reads  “  and  is  a 
covering.”  The  Vulgate  has  “Amantissimus  Domini  habi- 
tabit  confidenter  in  eo :  quasi  in  thalamo  tota  die  morabitur,  et 

'  The  readings  of  K  81  and  80  are  mere  copyists’  errors  and  do 
not  call  for  notice. 
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inter  humeros  illius  requiescet,”  which  points  to  a  text  that 
was  either  identical  with  the  Massoretic  or  else  omitted  the 
second  “  on  him.”  When  we  turn  to  the  LXX,  in  place  of 
the  puzzling  “  on  him  is  a  covering  on  him,”  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principal  variants:  (1)  “And  God  is  a  covering  on 
him”;  (2)  “And  the  Lord  [variant,  “the  Lord  God”J  is,” 
etc.;  (3)  “  .  .  .  will  be  a  covering,”  etc.;  (4)  “  .  .  .  for  him.” 
(Small  matters,  such  as  evident  Greek  errors,  are  omitted.) 

On  this  Driver  (Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica)  writes:  “Either 
with  Sam  LXX  ‘  in  safety:  is  a  covering  on  him’  [but  Sam 
LXX  ‘and  is  a  covering’]  ;  or  (with  Syriac)  ‘in  safety:  on 
him  is  a  covering.’  ”  It  will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  LXX  is  misrepresented ;  and,  secondly,  that  neither  of 
the  readings  recommended  by  Driver  could  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  all  our  existing  texts.  Both  are  awkward  for 
lack  of  the  subject.  The  true  text  appears  to  be: — 

"  The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  In  safety, 

And  his  Master  [Baal]  is  a  covering  for  him  V^VZO] 

continually, 

And  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders.” 

In  the  Hebrew,  “  His  Master  ”  was  deliberately 

mutilated  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  word.  That  left  I’H*. 
“  on  him.”  As  this  made  no  sense,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  “  for  him  ”  0^).  which  was  accordingly  altered. 

The  different  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  readings  express  dif¬ 
ferent  results  of  this  view,  the  word  being  sometimes  found 
in  both  places,  sometimes  in  only  one  or  tht  other. 

Further,  '  and  i  were  indistinguishable,  and  'isn 
could  also  be  read  or  'isni  thus  accounting 

for  the  future  of  some  of  the  Greek  texts  and  possibly  for 
the  Samaritan.^  (That  the  future  is  wrong  is  shown  by  the 

*  But  1,  “  and,”  is  so  frequent  an  insertion  that  this  view  is  not 
necessary. 
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rendering  of  by  Karerrava-ev^  which  proves  that  the  LXX 
did  not  read  pl^'  at  the  end  of  the  verse.)  The  LXX,  on 
the  other  hand,  goes  back  to  texts  that  either  contained  Baal 
or  else  substituted  unobjectionable  expressions  for  it.  Note, 
too,  that  the  necessary  subject  is  obtained,  and  all  becomes 
clear.  Here  the  conjecture  exhausts  the  evidence,  and  is  the 
only  reading  that  can  do  so.  Moreover,  all  the  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  our  existing  texts  become  transparent.^ 
Turning  now  from  the  general  textual  question  to  the  study 
of  glossing  in  particular,  we  find  that  our  dominant  principle 
gives  rise  to  certain  corollaries :  “  The  function  of  scientific 
textual  criticism  is  to  recover  that  text  from  which  all  our 
existing  evidence  has  been  derived.”  Consequently,  where 
there  are  two  or  more  texts  which  differ  merely  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  certain  words,  we  must  see  whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  their  absence  is  due  to  one  of  the  well-known 
causes  of  scribal  error  or  MS.  corruption  or  versional  pecul¬ 
iarity  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  their  presence  is  due 
to  activities  of  glossators  or  some  other  source  of  error.  It 
is  customary  to  say  that  the  shorter  text  is  generally  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  That  is  true,  for  there  are  far  more  instances  of  texts 
growing  through  glossing  and  other  causes  than  of  their  being 
shortened.  The  longer  text  will,  however,  be  preferable 
where  the  facts  point  to  words  falling  out  through  homoeo- 
graphy  (homoeoteleuton),  or  damage  to  a  MS.,  or  to  delib¬ 
erate  shortening;  and  with  experience  it  is  frequently  possi¬ 
ble  to  tell  whether  this  is  the  case.  The  shorter  text  will  be 
preferable  where  it  gives  the  same  or  a  better  sense  in  more 
elegant  style,  where  the  additional  words  correspond  with  the 
well-known  habits  of  glossators  or  would  naturally  be  evoked 
‘  For  similar  instances  of  theological  mutilation,  see  BS,  Oct. 
1914,  pp.  639  f.;  Jan.  1915,  pp.  103  f. 
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by  the  context,  where  they  are  traceable  to  some  scheme  or 
current  of  thought,  or  where  they  are  clearly  due  to  some 
other  known  source  of  error. 

Now  it  happens  that  glossing  antedates  the  archetype.  This 
is  easily  proved  by  comparing  the  passages  which  occur  twice 
in  our  texts  and  observing  the  presence  of  matter  in  one  place 
which  is  absent  in  another.^  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a 
number  of  passages  of  critical  importance  where,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  before  me  goes,  it  would  appear  that  the  archetype 
contained  glosses.  The  argument  here  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  We  know  from  the  extant  evidence  that  there  has  been 
heavy  post-archetypal  glossing,  and  that  the  process  of  gloss¬ 
ing  antedates  the  archetype.  Therefore,  when  we  find  that 
the  archetype  contains  passages  which  bear  all  the  marks  of 
glosses  and  none  of  the  marks  of  being  part  of  the  original 
work,  we  are  as  fully  justified  in  inferring  that  they  are 
glosses  as  the  geologist  who  finds  footprints  on  an  old  strand 
is  justified  in  concluding  that  they  were  made  by  some  animal. 

In  studying  glossing  it  is  frequently  sufficient  to  take  a  pas¬ 
sage  by  itself  in  the  light  of  the  textual  evidence,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  It  often  happens  that  other  related  or 
unrelated  passages  throw  light  on  the  phenomena.  An  unre¬ 
lated  passage  may  afford  valuable  help  by  showing  the  habits 
of  glossators.  Related  passages  may  show  that  a  general 
scheme  has  been  at  work  overlaying  the  original,  of  which, 
however,  traces  may  survive  now  in  one  witness,  now  in  an¬ 
other.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  isolated  testimonies  of  the 
dissentient  witnesses  may  give  the  clue  to  the  truth. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  study  of  the  more  important  vari¬ 
ants  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  the  Septuagintal  authorities 
Jerome  and  Kennicott  with  the  Massoretic  text  of  the  Penta- 
’  See  “  First  Steps  In  the  Study  of  Glossing,”  BS,  Oct.  W15. 
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teuch  in  the  light  of  the  dominant  principle  of  scientific  text¬ 
ual  criticism  is  to  produce  the  conviction  that  the  amount 
of  glossing  in  all  texts  has  been  enormous.  There  is  no 
alternative,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  every  copyist 
and  translator  in  turn  abbreviated  the  text  before  him,  and 
that  the  Massoretic  text  is  always  to  be  preferred  whether  it 
be  the  longer  or  the  shorter,  the  clearer  or  the  more  obscure. 
While  everybody  who  desires  to  have  an  independent  grasp 
of  the  subject  must  of  necessity  examine  a  few  chapters  care¬ 
fully  for  himself,  it  will  be  useful  here  to  note  some  of  the 
habits  of  Jewish  glossators.  The  following  paragraphs  make 
no  pretense  of  being  exhaustive.  They  are  intended  simply 
to  assist  the  reader  in  envisaging  the  problem  that  lies  before 
the  textual  critic.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  glossators  made  a 
fence  about  the  Law  in  a  very  thorough  manner  —  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  they  frequently  fenced  the  Law  out  of  sight. 

The  most  elementary  form  of  gloss  is  the  expression  of 
what  is  grammatically  implied,  e.g.  the  substitution  of  “A 
said  ”  or  “A  said  to  B  ’’  or  “  he  said  to  B  ”  for  “  he  said,”  the 
addition  of  “  saying,”  etc.  Here  the  glossator  inserts  sub¬ 
jects,  objects,  and  the  like  that  were  implicit  in  the  narrative. 

The  gloss  of  more  precise  definition  is  similar  in  thought. 
It  defines  more  exactly  the  real  or  supposed  meaning.  Thus 
in  Ex.  xxxiv.  29  we  read :  “And  it  same  to  pass  when  Moses 
came  down  ...  on  his  coming  down  from  the  Mount,''  but 
the  Septuagintal  MS.  m  and  K  190  omit  the  italicized  words. 
Similarly,  in  Gen.  xii.  11,  we  have  just  read  that  Abram  went 
down  to  Egypt,  and  we  find  “  and  it  came  to  pass  as  he  came 
down  to  enter  into  Egypt,”  but  Co  omits.^  Again,  the  glossa- 

*  K  101  omHs  “  he.  came  down  to  enter  K  129,”  he  came  down.” 
As  so  often  happens,  not  quite  the  whole  of  the  gloss  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  these  texts. 
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tor  will  insert  phrases  like  “  on  that  day,”  “  at  that  time,” 
“  this,”  etc.  I  have  frequently  called  attention  to  such  glosses. 

A  kindred  idea  shows  itself  in  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
materials  for  performing  the  act  contemplated.  Is  a  man  to 
wash?  A  glossator  is  at  hand  with  water.  Does  he  intend 
to  write  ?  A  book  is  provided. 

Glossators  love  to  exhaust  the  act  of  the  text.  Hence  “  all  ” 
is  a  frequent  addition. 

The  introduction  of  the  complementary  or  incidental  act 
belongs  to  the  same  circle  of  ideas.  Thus  if  A  is  said  to  have 
gone,  the  glossator  will  be  apt  first  to  make  him  rise  up ;  if 
he  acted,  he  will  often  first  be  represented  as  going;  if  he  ate, 
what  more  natural  than  to  supply  him  with  a  drink? 

Frequently  we  meet  with  the  gloss  of  fulfillment.  So  did 
he,  as  the  Lord  commanded  X,  so  did  he.” 

What  in  the  glossator’s  view  must  have  happened  is  fre¬ 
quently  inserted.  Thus  at  the  end  of  Lev.  xxiii.  most  texts 
have:  “And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children  of  Israel  the 
set  feasts  of  the  Lord  ”  (ver.  44),  but  K  83,  176,  and  K  omit, 
showing  that  this  is  an  addition.  Similarly  in  Lev.  ix.  17,  K 
168  omits  “  besides  the  burnt  offering  of  the  morning,”  which 
had  been  independently  recognized  as  a  gloss  (see  B.  D.  Eerd- 
mans,  Alttestamentliche  Studien,  vol.  iv..  Das  Ruch  Leviticus, 
p.  54). 

The  gloss  of  enumeration,  the  cataloguing  of  all  possible 
objects,  is  very  frequent.  This  is  a  natural  form  of  legal  com¬ 
mentary,^  but  is  found  in  other  cases  too.  If  a  man  takes  a 
journey,  glossators  are  often  in  waiting  to  transport  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  belongings. 

Supplementing  from  parallel  passages  is  a  well-recognized 
form  of  gloss,  though  the  commentators  through  their  neg- 
'See  BS,  Oct.  1914,  pp.  649  f.;  Oct.  1915. 
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iect  of  the  textual  evidence  have  underestimated  its  extent 
enormously. 

The  above  and  many  other  kinds  of  glosses  are  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  single  idea.  While  a  modern  scholar  would 
consider  that  he  was  doing  the  best  for  an  ancient  text  in 
transmitting  it  as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  old  Jewish  editor 
of  the  post-archetypal  period  clearly  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  the  text  go  as  far  as  possible.  He  sought  to  ‘  enlarge 
torah  ’  (Isa.  xlii.  21).  That  was  his  tribute  to  its  importance 
and  sanctity;  and,  in  order  to  form  a  critical  text,  we  must 
reverse  his  mental  processes. 

Some  other  forms  of  glossing  are  more  closely  akin  to  the 
methods  of  modern  commentators.  Observations  of  all  kinds 
were  added  to  the  text,  —  explanations,  archaeological,  geo¬ 
graphical,  or  historical  notes,  paraphrastic  summaries,  chron¬ 
ological  data,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  Many  of  these 
have  been  recognized  in  modern  editions  and  elsewhere.' 

Even  more  interesting  are  glosses  that  spring  from  later 
ideas;  such  as,  the  tendency  to  spiritualize  the  narrative,  and 
the  introduction  of  courteous  phraseology. 

All  glosses  necessarily  have  some  importance,  but  not  all 
are  used  as  props  of  some  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
lists  of  words  and  expressions  produced  by  the  old  docu¬ 
mentary  theorists  in  support  of  their  hypothesis  are  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  glossators.  No  textual  critic  would 
dream  of  taking  those  lists  seriously.  But  many  glosses  have 
more  critical  importance. 

Genesis  xxviii.  7  is  rightly  omitted  by  p.  On  examina¬ 
tion  it  is  seen  to  be.  a  mere  marginal  summary  which  has  found 

’  On  the  whole  subject,  see  further  SBL,  EPC,  OP,  PS,  and  BS, 
July  and  Oct.  1914,  Jan.  and  Oct.  1915,  passim. 
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its  way  into  the  text  at  an  unsuitable  point,  where  it  inter¬ 
rupts  the  connection.  Genesis  xxiii.  20  is  a  similar  note  and 
is  wanting  in  the  Ethiopic.  Genesis  xxx.  28  is  lacking  in 
dp  ^  and  is  clearly  not  original. 

These  instances  are  of  relatively  minor  importance.  Of 
somewhat  greater  consequence  are  such  cases  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

GENESIS  XVI.  15. 

M.  T.  Text  of  gn. 

And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a  And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a 
son  and  Abram  called  the  name  son  and  called  his  name  Ish- 
of  his  son,  which  Hagar  bare,  mael. 

Ishmael. 

Here  there  are  various  intermediate  texts.  In  omitting 
“Abram,”  gn  are  supported  by  m,  bw,  the  Armenian,  and 
Chrysostom ;  ~  in  omitting  “  son,”  by  p  and  Chrysostom ; 
“  which  Hagar  bare  ”  is  wanting  also  in  pt  and  the  Vulgate. 
Clearly  the  archetype  of  dpt  originally  agreed  with  gn. 

This  instance  is  important,  because  in  the  early  narratives 
the  name  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  bestowed  by  the 
mother,  not  by  the  father.  The  glossators,  however,  were  of 
a  different  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this.  A  second  ex¬ 
ample  is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xxi.  3,  where,  by  a  critical  study 
of  the  variants,  we  can  restore  “And  she  called  him  [or,  less 
probably,  his  name]  Isaac,”  for  “And  Abraham  called  the 
name  of  his  son  that  was  born  unto  him,  which  Sarah  bare 
to  him,  Isaac.”  As  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  some 
portion  of  the  glossing  has  got  into  every  authority,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  wanting  in  different  texts.® 

We  can  now  return  to  the  study  of  the  colophons  of  Gene- 

*  On  the  group  dpt,  see  especially  BS,  April,  1913,  pp.  279-283. 

*  For  our  present  purpose  the  evidence  of  Holmes  and  Parsons 
may  be  omitted. 

*  In  addition  to  the  Greek  variants  we  find,  that  K  6  omits  “that 
was  born  to  him  and  K  185,  “  which  Sarah  bare  to  him.” 
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sis  at  the  point  at  which  we  had  to  abandon  it  in  the  last  sec¬ 
tion. 

“  It  is  commonly  held  by  writers  on  Genesis  that  the  editor  has 
marked  the  headings  of  the  various  sections  by  the  formula  {ij 
nn^in,  which  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  book:  ii.  4a,  v.  1,^  vi.  9, 
X.  1,  xi.  27,  XXV.  12,  XXV.  19,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxvi.  9,  xxxvli.  2.  Trans¬ 
posing  ii.  4a  to  the  beginning  and  disregarding  xxxvi.  9  (both  arbi¬ 
trary  proceedings),  we  obtain  ten  parts;  and  these  are  actually 
adopted  by  Delitzsch  as  the  divisions  of  his  commentary.  But  the 
scheme  is  of  no  practical  utility,  —  for  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  xi. 
10-26  or  XXV.  12-18  as  sections  of  Genesis  on  the  same  footing  as 
XXV.  19-xxxv.  29  or  xxxvii.  2-1.  26;  and  theoretically  it  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  incongruity 
that,  while  the  histories  of  Noah  and  Isaac  fall  under  their  own 
Toledoth,  those  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  fall  under  the 
Toledoth  of  their  respective  fathers”  (Skinner,  Genesis,  p.  xxxiv). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  found  that  ii.  4a  was  a  colo¬ 
phon,  like  the  other  colophons  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  what  preceded.  An  earlier  form  was,  “  This  is  the 
book  of  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  The  expres¬ 
sion  “  when  they  were  created  ”  is  a  gloss  and  is  lacking  in  o, 
Arm-ed,  and  some  patristic  authorities.  K  111,  166,  omit 
“  and  the  earth.”  The  original  colophon  has  probably  grown. 
Genesis  v.  la  is  the  next  instance.  But  v.  lb,  2,  appears  to 
be  mere  glossing,  based  almost  entirely  on  i.  26  ff.  The  state¬ 
ment  “  and  he  called  their  name  Adam  ”  is  an  explanatory 
gloss.  Parenthetically  we  may  observe  that  there  is  similar 
reminiscent  glossing  in  v.  29.  “  From  the  ground  which  the 
Lord  has  cursed  ”  is  an  obvious  gloss,  based  on  iii.  17.  It  is 
lacking  in  the  Paris  Bohairic  and  Cyr-ed.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  seeming  links  between  v.  and  the  earlier 
chapters  are  merely  due  to  glossators,  for  the  textual  evidence 
shows,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  that  originally  the 
patriarchal  ages  had  no  relation  to  the  chronology  of  the  flood. 

^  ")E3D  nr. 
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In  studying  the  next  colophon  we  must  take  a  group  of 
passages  together; — 

1.  Gen  vl.  10.  “And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  Ja- 

phet.”  HP  31  omits  the  verse. 

2.  Gen.  ix.  18.  “And  the  sons  of  Noah  who  came  out  of  the  ark 

were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.” 

3.  Gen.  vi.  9.  “  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah.”  dj,  omits; 

K  69,  191,  omit  “  These  are.” 

4.  Gen.  x,  1.  “And  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 

Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  sons  were  born  to 

them  after  the  flood.” 

(1)  “And  ”  1°  is  omitted  by  bw,  dp,  f.  Boh,  Vulg,  K  171. 

(2)  Hie  est  liber  generationiim  Arabs  1,  2. 

(3)  K  111,  247  omit  “sons.”  They  are  supported  by 

a  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  quoted  by  a  Louvain 
editor  and  some  other  Vulgate  authorities 
(see  Vercellone  ad  loc.). 

5.  Gon.  X.  32.  “  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah.” 

Vulgate  Ha:  familiw  Noc,  Jerome’s  Hebrew  verity  having 

evidently  lacked  the  word  “  sons.” 

When  these  variants  are  compared  the  story  becomes  clear. 
Obviously  the  generations  heading  in  vi.  9  arose  from  gloss¬ 
ing.  Its  insertion  made  nonsense  of  the  text  of  x.  1,  which 
was  originally  a  colophon,  like  ii.  4a,  v.  la,  relating  to  the 
foregoing  story  of  Noah.^  To  remedy  this  the  word  “  sons  ” 
was  inserted  in  x.  1,  32,  but  in  each  case  some  of  our  author¬ 
ities  have  remained  unaffected.  “  The  book  of  origin  of 
Noah  ”  was  originally  a  colophon,  like  “  the  book  of  origin 
of  man,”  and  the  phrase  in  practice  meant  little  more  than 
“  this  is  the  story  of  Noah.”  Genesis  x.  32,  now  glossed,  was 
the  colophon  of  Gen.  x.  Further  glossing  was  responsible  for 
the  triplication  of  the  information  (original  in  ix.  18)  as  to 
the  three  sons.  Skinner  was  right  in  pointing  to  the  anomaly 
revealed  by  the  toledoth  sections. 

In  Gen.  xi.  27,  E  dp  c  g  1  r  Eth  omit :  “  These  are  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  Terah ;  and  Terah  begat  Abram  and  Nahor  and 
‘  Genesis  ix.  29  Is  wanting  In  K  109,  390,  440,  567,  674,  622. 
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Harran.”  Familiarity  with  Septuagintal  criticism  makes  it 
certain  that  the  consensus  of  these  authorities  on  such  a  point 
represents  an  early  pre-Hexaplar  text.  Is  the  variant  due  to 
homoeography  ?  No,  for  the  half  verse  is  merely  a  repetition 
(such  as  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  original  author)  of  the 
statement  in  the  preceding  verse,  with  the  addition  of  the 
generations  formula.  Hence  it  is  a  gloss. 

While  I  cannot  at  present  offer  proof,  I  may  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  there  are  in  Genesis  the  remains  of  two  other 
colophons  which  were  mistakenly  treated  as  headings.  The 
first  relates  to  Abraham,  and  has  now  become  in  the  Masso- 
retic  text  xxv.  19 :  “And  these  are  the  generations  of  Isaac, 
Abraham’s  son.”  The  section  as  to  the  generations  of  Ish- 
mael,  who  had  been  finally  dismissed  from  the  original  nar¬ 
rative  at  a  much  earlier  period,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work 
of  a  commentator,  and  I  had  hoped  to  examine  critically  the 
readings  of  bw  in  this  and  some  other  passages.  Further,  I 
think  that  when  the  transition  from  library  to  scroll  took 
place,  xxvi.  was  misplaced  because  it  was  thought  natural  that 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Isaac’s  children  should  follow  the 
narrative  of  his  marriage  as  closely  as  possible.  But  Rebekah 
is  obviously  younger  in  xxvi.  than  in  xxv. 

The  other  colophon  (in  mutilated  form)  is  now  in  xxxvii. 
2a  and  completes  the  Jacob  story  (as  contrasted  with  the 
Joseph  story,  in  which  the  patriarch  is  merely  a  subordinate 
character).  I  hold  that  the  two  sections  as  to  the  generations 
of  Esau  (xxxvi.  1-5  and  9-43)  are  also  due  to  commenta¬ 
tors,  and  I  believe  that  in  xxxv,  27  the  Paris  Bohairic  has 
retained  the  right  reading:  “And  Jacob  came  unto  Esau,  his 
brother/*  The  original  text  probably  placed  xxxvi.  6  f.  (in 
a  shorter  form  revealed  by  the  textual  authorities)  imme¬ 
diately  after  xxxv.  27.  Then  came  xxxvi.  8a,  with  which 
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xxxvii.  1  was  continuous:  “And  Esau  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir, 
but  Jacob  dwelt,”  etc.  This  was  followed  by  the  colophon 
“This  is  the  book  of  origin  [=story]  of  Jacob.”  But  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  is  at  present  impossible. 

It  may  be  that  other  colophons  have  perished  through  dam¬ 
age  to  the  “  library.”  Presumably  colophons  were  originally 
used  because  the  books  of  early  days  were  stored  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  their  use  convenient  for  purposes  of  refer¬ 
ence.  They  may  have  been  written  on  exposed  portions  of  the 
books  or  even  labels,  and  would  consequently  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  liable  to  damage. 

The  subjects  of  rewriting  and  lengthy  commentary  must 
be  left  over  for  future  sections,  but  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  some  further  critical  bearings  of  glossing. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Flood  narrative  exhibits  great 
textual  variations.  We  have  been  promised  studies  of  it  by 
Dahse  and  Olmstead  and  it  must  be  hoped  that  these  will 
appear  soon.  Without  desiring  to  forestall  these  scholars  I 
find  myself  compelled  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
point  to  the  differences  in  Gen.  viii.  1-5  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  expected.  To  appreciate  them  correctly  the 
character  of  the  Vienna  Genesis,  cited  as  L,  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  is  not  a  complete  text,  but  a  kind  of  illustrated 
epitome.'  It  is  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  given 
omission  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  space  or  to  the  character 
of  the  text  followed  by  the  epitomizer.  Where,  however,  any 
other  authority  confirms  L,  or  where  there  are  strong  inter¬ 
nal  reasons  for  preferring  its  text,  we  may  assume  the  latter 
to  be  the  correct  explanation.  This  is  particularly  the  case 

*  See  Die  Wiener  Genesis  herausgegeben  von  Wilhelm  Ritter  von 
Hartel  und  Franz  Wickhoff.  Beilage  zum  xv  und  xvi  Bande  des 
Jahrbuches  der  Kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  allerhochsten 
Kaiserhauses. 
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with  viii.  2.  To  shut  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven,  which  had  previously  been  opened  in  the 
author’s  narrative,  is  precisely  what  a  glossator  would  love 
to  do.  But  the  author  himself  might  perform  the  task;  and, 
so  long  as  the  omission  rested  on  the  authority  of  L  alone,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  adopt  it.  But  K  75  also  omits  the 
verse,  and,  in  view  of  its  character,  it  may  safely  be  rejected. 

In  the  following  table  the  shortest  Septuagintal  text  is  that 
which  may  be  obtained  by  rejecting  all  the  words  that  are 
lacking  m  any  Septuagintal  authority  other  than  or  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  L,  and  (in  ver.  2)  by  L  and  K  75. 

GENESIS  VIII.  1-5. 


M.  T. 

1  And  God  remembered 
Noah,  and  every  living  thing, 
and  all  the  cattle  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ark:  and  God 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged. 

2  The  fountains  also  of 
the  deep  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stopped,  and  the 
rain  from  heaven  was  restrained. 

3  And  the  waters  returned 
from  off  the  earth  continually, 
and  after  the  end  of  an  hun> 
dred  and  fifty  days  the  waters 
decreased. 

4  And  the  ark  rested  in 
the  seventh  month,  on  the  sev. 
enteenth  day  of  the  month, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 

5  And  the  waters  de¬ 
creased  continually  until  the 
tenth  month:  in  the  tenth 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen. 


Shortest  Septuagintal  Text 
1  And  God  remembered 
Noah,  and  all  with  him  in  the 
ark:  and  God  made  a  wind  to 
pass  over  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  assuaged. 


L. 

1  And  God 
made  a  wind  to 
pass  over  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  as¬ 
suaged. 


2  Vacat. 


2  Vacat. 


3  And  the  waters  return-  3  Vacat. 
ed  continually,  and  decreased 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  days. 


4  The  ark  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Ararat. 


4  And  the 
ark  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Ar¬ 
arat. 


5  And  the  waters  de-  5  j  l  here 
creased  and  the  tops  of  the  ^  pa„age  of 

mountains  were  seen.  some  length.] 
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On  these  facts  different  minds  will  reach  different  con¬ 
clusions,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  L  justifies  doubt.  It 
must  be  hoped  that  fresh  evidence  may  soon  be  produced 
which  will  settle  the  readings.  Personally  I  suspect  that  in 
verse  1  L’s  text  is  right;  for  (1)  the  repetition  of  “God” 
cannot  be  original,  so  that  if  la  were  genuine,  we  should 
probably  find  some  Septuagintal  text  omitting  the  word  in 
lb;  and  (2)  la  might  very  well  be  a  theological  glossator’s 
note.  So,  too,  verse  3  looks  like  the  work  of  a  man  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days’  increase  of  vii. 
2-1  should  be  balanced  by  a  like  decrease,  though  in  the  Mas- 
soretic  reading  even  this  idea  is  abandoned.  The  text  of  L 
in  verses  1  and  4,  combined  with  the  short  version  of  5,  is 
simple  and  stately  and  well  worthy  of  the  original  author. 

Glossing  from  parallel  passages  is  responsible  for  a  number 
of  the  apparent  doublets.  Thus,  in  Ex.  xvii.  7,  “  and  Meri- 
bah  ”  is  omitted  by  Jerome.  It  is  plainly  due  to  a  remem- 
*  brance  of  Num.  xx.  Elsewhere  the  place  is  called  “  Massah  ” 
only. 

Similarly,  in  Gen.  xxvi.  33,  we  find  a  place  called 
The  first  letter  can  be  read  as  giving  an  otherwise  unknown 
word,  or  as  t**,  in  which  case  the  word  means  “  abundance.” 
Even  so  strong  a  supporter  of  the  Massoretic  text  as  Skin¬ 
ner,  after  enumerating  some  of  the  ancient  Versions  that  have 
the  latter  reading  (to  which  add  Arm-codd),  “is  tempted  to 
agree  with  them.”  But  he  has  failed  to  see  that,  if  they  are 
right,  the  rest  of  the  verse  is  merely  a  mistaken  gloss,  and 
cannot  be  part  of  the  original  narrative. 

In  xxxv.  10  we  find  the  following  text  in  the  LXX :  “And 
God  [D  h  dt  f  C2  Sah  Eth  Chr  K  13  omit  “  God  ”]  said  to 
him  [h  omits  “  to  him  ”],  Thy  name  shall  no  longer  be  called 
Jacob  [there  are  numerous  variants],  but  Israel  shall  be  thy 
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name  [wanting  in  Ethj.”  The  verse  has  nothing  whatever 
to  support  it  in  the  context.  There  is  no  reason  for  a  change 
of  name.  But  if  we  turn  to  xxxii.  29  (28)  we  find  that  the 
verse  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ccwnmon  Septuagintal  text 
of  that  passage  (which  is  itself  shown  by  the  variants  to  be 
heavily  glossed).  A  glossator,  finding  a  theophany  here, 
scribbled  a  note  supplementing  the  account  by  a  reference  to 
the  change  of  name  on  a  former  occasion,  and  so  gave  rise 
to  our  texts. 

Glossing  that  was  unimportant  in  extent  has  introduced 
some  geographical  puzzles.  We  have  seen  that  the  transition 
from  library  to  scroll  gave  rise  to  grave  derangements  of  the 
true  sequence  of  the  narrative.  Hence  a  geographical  gloss 
based  on  the  present  order  might  be  totally  erroneous.  Thus 
in  Ex.  xvii.  8  the  battle  with  Amalek  is  located  at  Rephidim, 
but  HP  30  omits  “  in  Rephidim.”  If  the  expression  is  only 
a  gloss  based  on  the  position  of  this  narrative  in  the  scrolls 
of  the  law,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  where  or  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought.  Similarly  Num.  xiii.  26  (27)  places  Kadesh 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  but  “  wilderness  ”  is  lacking  in 
dpt,  and  “  Paran  ”  in  n*.  Probably  a  glossator  who  relied  on 
the  present  erroneous  order  (see  EPC,  pp.  114-138,  Num.  xii. 
16  [xiii.  1])  is  responsible  for  this  geographical  conception. 

IV. 

Textual  corruption  of  various  kinds  has  played  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  in  increasing  the  diflficulties  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  have  to  take  account  not  merely  of  unavoidable  accident, 
but  also  of  emendations  in  the  wrong  direction.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  time  when  an  editor  finding  a  text  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  obviously  wrong  would  alter  it  to  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  right,  and  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
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were  not  always  identical  with  those  of  the  original  author. 
I  had  hoped  to  make  a  fairly  large  collection  of  such  cases, 
so  as  to  have  some  idea  of 'their  extent;  but  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  compelled  to  limit  this  section  to  a  few  instances. 
Pending  further  investigation  I  may  say  that  my  impression 
is  that  the  amount  of  actual  corruption  is  small,  but  that  it 
has  created  a  disproportionate  number  of  cruces  interpretum. 

On  former  occasions  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some 
passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  has  become  unintelligible 
through  the  accidental  corruption  of  one  or  more  letters ; 
e.g.  in  Ex.  xviii.  6  “  I  ”  for  “  behold  ” ;  xix.  22,  “  priests  ” 
for  “elders”;  Num.  xvi.  1,  “took”  for  “waxed  presumptu¬ 
ous.”  But  there  are  cases  where  our  present  Hebrew  reads 
perfectly  well  so  far  as  the  grammar  and  some  kind  of  sense 
are  concerned,  but  other  authorities  show  alternative  readings. 
All  these  ought  to  be  collected  and  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  textual  criticism. 

A  curious  instance  occurs  in  Num.  xxii.  5.  Balaam  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  from  a  city  called  Pethor.  In  Dent,  xxiii. 
5  (4)  the  Massoretic  text  has  “  from  Pethor,”  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  lacking  in  both  LXX  and  Vulgate.  In  the  Numbers 
passage  the  LXX  supports  the  Massoretic  reading,  but  Je¬ 
rome  reads  ini2n,  which  he  renders  ariolum  for  nt*nD.  He 
is  joined  by  other  ancient  authorities  (see  Vercellone  ad  loc., 
and  add  that,  in  his  Liber  de  Nominibus  Hebraicis,  Jerome 
expressly  gives  Fethora  as  apud  LXX). 

The  difficult  dialogue  in  Ex.  xxxii.  f.  provides  some  strik¬ 
ing  examples.  In  xxxii.  30,  for  “  on  the  morrow,”  we  find 
bw  presenting  “  after  the  plague.”  I  have  not  had  time  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  discrepancy.  In  xxxiii.  5  the  Mas¬ 
soretic  text  reads :  “  If  I  go  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  for  one 
moment,  I  shall  consume  thee,”  but  the  LXX  was  very  dif- 
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ferent.  Taking  the  text  of  B  only  as  being  sufficient  for  the 
matter  in  hand,  we  have :  “  See  that  I  do  not  bring  another 
plague  on  you  and  consume  you.”  The  common  origin  can 
be  detected  at  a  glance,  for 
nnx  yii  =one  moment. 

"ins*  =: another  plague. 

Seemingly  ^IS.  damage  destroyed  the  “  see  lest,”  and  in¬ 
jured  the  leading  to  a  misreading  of  the  i  as  “i.  and  con¬ 
sequential  emendation  of  the  now  unintelligible  remains  of 
the  text. 

Sometimes  such  consequential  emendations  appear  to  have 
been  made  on  glosses  that  had  got  into  the  text.  Thus,  in 
Gen.  xlix.  31,  B  reads:  “There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife :  there  they  buried  Isaac  [note  “  they,”  not 
“  we  ”]  and  Rebekah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Leah.”  That 
is  an  obvious  enough  gloss.  But  the  Massoretic  text,  making 
it  a  part  of  Jacob’s  speech  (though  forgetting  that  in  xxxv. 
29  it  has  made  him  a  party  to  the  burial  of  Isaac),  alters  to 
“  I  buried  Leah.”  Similarly,  in  Ex.  xxxii.  11,  we  read:  “And 
the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  said  he  would  do  unto 
his  people.”  If  this  is  genuine,  the  following  narrative  and 
dialogue  are  unintelligible,  for  what  could  be  the  purpose  of 
the  prolonged  intercession  if  God  had  already  relented?  But 
on  turning  to  the  LXX  we  find  traces  of  an  earlier  “  Repent, 
O  Lord,”  etc.,  i.e.  originally  this  verse  was  merely  an  acci¬ 
dental  repetition  of  the  end  of  verse  12.  When  it  was  taken 
into  the  text  at  this  point,  a  consequential  alteration  was  re¬ 
quired  to  smooth  the  narrative. 

Some  readings  appear  to  be  emendations  made  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  wrong  theory.  In  Lev.  ix.  the  Massoretic  text  burns 
certain  offerings  twice  over,  once  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
later  with  fire  from  heaven,  but  the  LXX  merely  places  them 
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in  readiness  in  the  earlier  passages.  The  Greek  is  right,  and 
the  changes  are  due  to  somebody  who  thought  that  the  usual 
practice  must  have  been  followed,  failing  to  understand  that 
the  whole  point  of  the  narrative  is  that,  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  progressive  hallowing  of  altar  and  priesthood,  the  Divine 
acceptance  and  ratification  of  the  process  were  signified  by 
the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven. 

Other  readings  can  only  be  attributed  to  emendations  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  change  from  library  to  scroll.  We  have 
already  seen  instances  of  this  in  the  alteration  of  the  colophon 
“  this  is  the  book  of  origin  ”  into  the  title  “  these  are  the  gen¬ 
erations.”  Another  very  clear  example  occurs  in  Ex.  xxv.  9. 

“  In  Ex.  xxv.  40,  xxvi.  30  and  xxvii.  8,  Moses  is  not  in  the 
mount.  He  was  there  or  shall  go  there,  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  verb  as  Perfect  or  Exact  Future.  ‘And 
see  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern,  which  has  been 
shezeed  thee  in  the  mount  (or  will  have  been  shewed  thee).’ 
Obviously  Moses  is  not  in  the  mount  as  this  is  said  to  him  ” 
(B.  D.  Eerdmans,  Expositor,  Seventh  Series,  vol.  x.  [1910] 
p.  322 ;  cp.  Alttestamentliche  Studien,  vol.  iii.  Das  Buch  Ex¬ 
odus,  pp.  100  f.). 

Contrast  the  Massoretic  text  of  xxv.  9,  “  according  to  all 
that  I  shezo  thee.”  Yet  Eerdmans  is  confirmed  by  xxv.  16, 
“the  testimony  which  T  will  give  [or  “was  giving”].”  The 
difficulty  is  emphasized  by  the  attempt  to  defend  the  present 
position.  Thus  Carpenter,  following  Kuenen,  writes :  “  The 
perfects  .  .  .  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  futiira  cxacta,”  when 
Moses  has  descended  from  the  mountain  he  is  to  conform  to 
what  “will  have  been  revealed  to  him”  (Hexateuch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  120).  This  is  far  too  subtle.  In  an  order  to  X  to  do  what 
he  is  bein}i  commanded,  the  language  used  would  not  be, 
“  what  you  shall  have  been  commanded.” 
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The  Massoretic  text  is,  however,  not  the  only  reading  in 
XXV.  9.  The  vital  words  are  “  I  show  thee.”  The  variants 
are : — 

1.  “  I  shall  show  thee  in  the  mount.'*  Arm,  Boh,  with  some  sup¬ 

port  from  Cyril. 

2.  “  I  show  thee  in  the  mount."  Sam,  K  69,  LXX  (except,  as 

above,  with  immaterial  variants.  The  Old  Latin  has 
“  this  "  mount. 

3.  “  I  shall  show  thee.”  Vulg. 

K  9  has  HNiD  over  an  erasure. 

We  must  remember  that  the  four  other  passages  show 
clearly  that  these  commands  were  not  given  on  the  mount, 
and  that  the  expression  “  in  the  mount  ”  would  be  out  of  place 
if  Moses  had  been  there  at  the  time.  If  anything  at  all  were 
inserted,  it  should  naturally  have  been  “  here  ”  or  ”  now.” 
Clearly  the  first  is  the  original  reading,  and  the  variants  arose 
after  the  verses  had  come  into  their  present  place,  because  the 
language  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  a  position  on  the 
mount. 

There  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  instructions  as  to  the  Tabernacle  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  form  part  of  a  continuous  narrative.  They  were 
extremely  technical  in  character,  and  were  doubtless  designed 
to  be  separate  “  books.”  Hence  it  is  useless  to  try  to  fit  them 
into  Ex.  xxiv.  The  difficulty  is  merely  one  that  resulted  from 
the  change  from  library  to  scroll. 

A  further  instance  of  textual  change  is  revealed  by  the  Sa- 
hidic  variant  in  Num.  xx.  23.  It  places  Mount  Hor  at  the  bor¬ 
der  not  of  Edom,  but  of  Moab.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  ( EPC, 
pp.  114-138)  that  the  death  of  Aaron  did  not  take  place  on  the 
western  side  of  Edom,  but,  in  ignorance  of  the  Sahidic  read¬ 
ing,  I  had  supposed  it  to  have  occurred  on  the  eastern.  This 
variant,  however,  is  clearly  the  earlier  text.  It  is  easy  to  see 
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that  Moab  would  be  altered  to  Edom  as  the  result  of  the 
present  position  of  the  narrative,  but  impossible  to  sug;^est 
any  reason  for  the  reverse  process.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  reconstruction  of  these  chapters  thus  confirmed  by  fresh 
textual  evidence,  even  as  it  has  been  confirmed  from  another 
side  by  the  testimony  of  archaeology. 

The  numbers  in  Gen.  v.  appear  to  have  been  affected  by  a 
somewhat  similar  cause,  though  I  have  seen  no  ground  for 
regarding  the  bulk  of  this  chapter  as  a  constituent  of  any  of 
the  early  books.  In  the  following  table  the  readings  of  the 
Massoretic  text,  the  Samaritan,  and  A  (other  Septuagintal 
authorities  in  the  case  of  Methuselah  whose  numbers  have 
been  altered  in  A)  for  the  last  four  of  the  nine  pre-Noachite 
patriarchs  are  shown ; — 


AGE  AT 

sox’s 

BIRTir. 

REST. 

TOTAL. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

LXX 

Heb. 

Sam. 

LXX 

Heb. 

Sam. 

LXX 

Jared 

162 

62 

162 

800 

785 

800 

962 

847 

962 

Enoch 

65 

65 

165 

300 

300 

200 

365 

365 

365 

Methuselah 

187 

67 

167 

782 

653 

802 

969 

720 

969 

Lampch 

182 

53 

188 

595 

600 

565 

777 

653 

753 

Hebrew  variants  may  mostly  be  explained  by  homoeograi)hy ; 
but  in  verse  28  (Lamech)  K  170  has  172  followed  by  772  in 
verse  31,  thus  making  Lamech  die  in  the  year  of  the  flood,  and 
K  18  seems  to  have  had  909  in  verse  31.  Of  Septuagintal 
readings  we  must  notice  the  148  given  by  the  Sahidic  in 
verse  28  as  Lamech’s  age  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  readings  in  31  (Lamech’s  total). 

Apart  from  the  above,  the  Samaritan  regularly  agrees  with 
the  Massoretic  numbers  in  this  chapter,  and  the  LXX  regu¬ 
larly  adds  one  hundred  years  to  the  age  of  the  father  at  birth, 
subtracting  them  from  the  rest. 

On  this  Professor  John  D.  Davis  writes: — 
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“  Readers  of  the  Sept  noticed  that  according  to  its  data  Methu¬ 
selah  survived  the  flood,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  incongruity  a 
scribe  changed  the  167  years  ascribed  to  his  age  at  the  birth  of  his 
son,  to  187  years.  This  reading  was  early  in  existence,  and  was 
followed  by  Jos.  Holding  the  same  theory  regarding  the  genealogy, 
the  Samaritans  noticed  that  by  their  data  three  men,  Jared,  Me¬ 
thuselah,  and  Lamech,  survived  the  Flood.  To  correct  the  apparent 
mistake,  without  tampering  with  the  age  of  these  men  at  parent¬ 
hood,  their  longevity  was  reduced  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  die 
in  the  year  of  the  Deluge.  If  the  Heb  text  in  its  present  form  is 
not  original,  and  is  to  be  amended  from  the  Sam  and  Sept,  the 
same  difficulty  inhered  in  it.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  perhaps, 
100  years  was  borrowed  from  the  years  that  elapsed  between  parent¬ 
hood  and  death  and  were  added  to  the  age  of  the  three  men  at  the 
time  of  begetting  a  son.  This  relieved  the  matter  as  far  as  Jared 
was  concerned  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Lamech  also,  and  the 
borrowing  of  an  additional  20  years  set  Methuselah  right  also  ” 
(ISBE,  pp.  139  f.). 

It  appears  to  me  im])OSsil)le  to  escape  from  these  conclu¬ 
sions.  In  the  case  of  Lamech  the  variants  suggest  that  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  the  matter  was  greater. 

These  facts  would  naturally  call  for  further  consideration 
i;;  any  discussion  on  the  amount  of  commentary  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  writings  that  was  embodied  in  the  edition  represented  by 
the  archetype.^ 

’  After  careful  consideration  of  various  attempts  to  construct 
chronological  systems  on  the  basis  of  our  different  witnesses,  I 
have  reached  unfavorable  conclusions. 

1.  No  discussion  that  I  have  seen  even  begins  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  In  Gen.  v.  the  formula  runs,  ‘And  A  lived  x  years, 
and  begat  B:  and  A  lived  after  he  begat  B  y  years  .  .  .  and  all  the 
days  of  A  were  x-f  years.  No  explanation  that  completely  ignores 
y  and  x-f !/  ( i.e.  Vs  of  the  formula)  has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
a  solution.  At  most  it  may  represent  a  theory  formed  by  some  Jew¬ 
ish  circle  o])erating  with  a  number  of  data  that  were  already  in 
existence.  The  archetypal  texts  of  Gen.  v.  and  xl.  were  certainly 
not  the  results  of  any  theory  of  the  kind  suggested  by  modern 
writers. 

2.  We  know  that  at  least  three  chronologies  prevailed  in  Jewish 
circles,  —  those  of  the  Massoretic  text,  the  original  LXX,  and  the 
Samaritan  in  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  Jubilees.  The  Syriac 
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Other  alterations  seem  to  have  taken  place  after  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  erroneous  glosses  to  the  text.  A  telltale  instance 
occurs  in  Gen.  1.  In  verse  11  we  read  of  Abel-mizraim. 
Omitting  variants  that  do  not  aflect  the  matter  under  consid¬ 
eration,  we  have  three  different  accounts : — 


p 

1 2  And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  thus  to  him,  as 
he  commanded,  and  buried 
him  there. 

13  Vacat. 


B 

12  And  his  sons  did 
thus  to  him  and  buried 
him  there. 

1 3  And  his  sons  carried 
him  up  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  buried  him  in 
the  cave,  etc. 


M.  T. 

12  And  his  sons  did 
unto  him  according  as  he 
commanded  them; 

1 3  And  his  sons  carried 
him  up  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  buried  him  in 
the  cave,  etc. 


Clearly  the  archetype  buried  Jacob  at  Abel-mizraim;  the 
glossator,  in  the  cave.  B  gives  both  versions ;  p,  the  earlier, 
while  M.  T.  represents  a  still  later  stage  than  B,  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  gloss,  and  omitting  the  portion  of  the  earlier  text  that 
appeared  to  conflict  with  it. 

The  last  class  of  textual  alteration  which  can  l)e  noticed 
here  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  has  been  judaized,  i.e.  readings  have  been  adopted 
which  owe  their  origin  to  later  Jewish  ideas  of  what  was 
right  and  proper.  The  best-known  instances  are  the  divine 

reading  75  for  70  in  xi.  26  (Terah),  and  some. of  the  variations  of 
the  Septuagintal  authorities  may  point  to  yet  other  schemes.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  propounded. 

3.  Many  modems  try  to  prove  one  of  our  texts  to  be  original.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  all  have  suffered  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  \a.  difficulty  that  inhered  in  the  archetypal  form 
of  Gen.  V.,  viz.  that  the  figures  relating  to  three  of  the  nine  patri¬ 
archs  before  Noah  involved  their  surviving  the  ffood.  In  other 
words,  the  original  numbers  had  no  relation  to  the  present  ffood 
chronology  or  the  modern  theories  that  are  dependent  on  it, 

4.  The  textual  variants  show  that  the  different  items  in  the 
chronology  belong  to  different  ages  (see  BS,  July,  1916,  Oct.  1917). 
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appellations  and  other  alterations  made  either  in  obedience  to 
the  supposed  commands  contained  in  Biblical  texts  or  through 
the  effort  to  remove  anthropomorphisms,  etc.  But  they  do 
not  stand  alone.  Thus  in  Num.  xx.  29  the  Massoretic  text 
makes  the  period  of  mourning  for  Aaron  thirty  days ;  but  the 
Latin  and  Lagarde’s  Bohairic  have  forty,  and  in  the  case  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8)  there  is  a  similar  variation,  t  offering 
forty  for  the  Massoretic  thirty.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Thirty  days  is  a  Jewish  period  of  mourning ;  forty,  in  the 
old  texts,  an  indefinite  expression  of  number  meaning  simply 
“  many.”  Thus  while  the  original  statement  was  “  many 
days,”  the  period  that  was  correct,  according  to  Jewish  ideas, 
has  been  particularized. 

I  greatly  suspect  that  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  our  Pentateuch,  the  confusion  between  Dwelling 
and  Tent  of  Meeting,  which  are  sometimes  distinguished  and 
sometimes  used  interchangeably,  is  due  to  a  similar  cause ;  but 
as  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  the  necessary  investigation, 
I  can  only  put  my  idea  forward  very  tentatively.  In  Ex.  xxv. 
8  we  read :  “And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary :  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them.”  For  “dwell,”  the  LXX  pre¬ 

sents  6<f>6rj<TOfiai^  “  I  shall  be  seen.”  That  does  not  represent 
a  different  Hebrew,  for  the  Septuagintal  translators  abhorred 
anthropomorphisms  and  had  carefully  avoided  one  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  They  would  certainly  not  have  rendered 
such  a  Hebrew  text  baldly,  even  if  we  could  suppose  it 
probable  on  other  grounds.  The  translation  is  due  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  “  Shechinah,”  the  Divine  dwelling,  presence, 
or  appearance.^  “  The  Tabernacle  was  erected  in  order  that 
the  Shekinah  might  dwell  on  earth  (Num.  R.  xii.)  ;  and  it 

‘  Compare  the  liXX  rendering  In  Deut.  xxxiil.  16,  tw  dodem-t  iv  tw 
/Sar^,  “  who  appeared  in  the  bush.” 
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actually  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Sanh.  103b)”  (L.  Blau 
in  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  Shekinah).  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  such  a  doctrine  might  influence  editors  in  favor  of 
Mishkan,  “dwelling.” 


V. 

It  is  now  possible  to  outline  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  chapters. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Exodus  are  not  original: 
XXXV.  4-xl.  exist  in  a  different  form  in  the  LXX.  While  the 
half-shekel  tax  in  xxx.  11-lG  is  dependent  on  the  census,  it 
is  utilized  in  xxxviii.  25  ff.  for  the  construction  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  i.e.  before  the  census  tc'a^  taken.  In  the  earlier  pas¬ 
sage  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  service  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
in  the  later  it  is  applied  to  its  construction.  According  to 
Dent.  X.  3  the  ark  was  made  before  the  second  ascent  of  the 
mount.^  This  conflicts  with  these  chapters,  but  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  library  theory.  The  tabernacle  instruc¬ 
tions  were  not  intended  to  form  part  of  a  continuous  narra¬ 
tive,  and  damage  to  the  library  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
mischief.  It  caused  a  sensible  gap,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  fill  it.  This  was  a  chief  reason  of  the  composition  of  Ex. 
XXXV.  4-xl.  This  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Num.  vii.  89  appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  narrative  relating 
the  fulfillment  of  Ex.  xxv.  21  f.  We  have  seen  that  it  can 
be  understood  only  as  a  carefully  preserved  part  of  a  dam- 

*  “  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up 
unto  me  into  the  mount  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood  .  .  .  and  I 
made  an  ark  of  acacia  wood”  (Deut.  x.  3).  This  is  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  Ex.  xxv.  10  ff.  (if  “thou  shalt  make”  of  LXX,  Sam,  is 
the  correct  reading  in  ver.  10),  but  it  requires  the  manufacture  of 
the  ark  to  have  been  put  in  hand  before  the  ascent.  Probably  the 
text  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  once  contained  such  Instructions  and  has  suf¬ 
fered. 
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aged  MS.  which  originally  contained  an  account  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  commands  in  Ex.  xxv.  ff. 

Once  this  is  recognized,  a  solution  comes  into  view.  That 
Ex.  xxv.  ff.  are  heavily  glossed  is  evident  from  the  LXX ; 
but,  subject  to  this  and  the  discarding  of  the  order,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  extraordinary  difficulty.  The  altar  of  incense 
(Ex.  XXX.  1-10)  affords  some  valuable  clues. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  extremely  simple.  The  lighting 
arrangements  would  require  attention  every  morning  and 
evening;  but  holiness,  as  Nadab  and  Abihu  discovered,  is  a 
very  dangerous  quality,  and  unless  the  priest  who  attended  to 
the  light  were  protected  by  a  veil  of  smoke  he  might  be  struck 
dead.  To  provide  this  protective  smoke,  incense  was  to  be 
burnt  within  the  tabernacle  during  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  and  for  this  purpose  an  altar  is  provided.  The  whole 
object  and  the  sole  use  of  this  altar  were  in  connection  with 
the  lighting  arrangements.  It  was  not  to  be  used,  and  could 
not  conveniently  be  used,  elsewhere  than  its  proper  place. 
Consequently  for  entering  the  holy  of  holies  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  a  censer  was  carried. 

Once  a  year  certainly  (possibly,  but  not  probably,  also  on 
other  occasions,  in  the  event  of  defiling  sin  of  the  anointed 
priest  or  the  whole  congregation),  unsinning  with  blood  was 
necessary.  Therefore  it  is  provided  that  the  altar  of  incense 
should  be  so  unsinned  (Ex.  xxx.  10;  Lev.  iv.  7,  18  prob¬ 
ably). 

A  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  Ex.  xxx.  1-10  and  Lev. 
xvi.  shows,  however,  that  the  Exodus  passage  presupposes 
the  chapter  of  Leviticus.  One  fact  is  decisive.  In  Ex.  xxx. 
10  Aaron  is  to  unsin  the  altar  with  the  blood  of  the  sin  offer¬ 
ing  of  atonement;  but  in  Leviticus  xvi.  14  this  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  The  inference  is  that  originally  Ex.  xxx.  1-10  was 
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legislation  given  at  a  date  subsequent  to  Lev.  xvi.,  which,  in 
turn,  is  dated  (ver.  1)  after  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of 
Aaron.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  passages 
if  the  order  is  Ex.  xxx.  1-10,  Lev.  xvi.,  but  in  the  present 
arrangement  their  relation  is  unintelligible.  A  presumption 
arises  that  this  arrangement  does  violence  to  the  historical 
facts,  and  that  we  should  really  not  regard  all  the  construc¬ 
tion  commands  as  having  been  given  or  executed  simulta¬ 
neously,  but  rather  consecutively.  There  are  other  indications 
of  this,  for  we  have  seen  that  Deuteronomy  testifies  to  an 
early  date  for  the  making  of  the  Ark,  and  there  is  some 
slight  evidence  as  to  the  lighting. 

We  saw  that  Ex.  xxvii.  20  f.  appeared  to  be  an  insertion, 
based  on  Lev.  xxiv.  2  f.,  made  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
When  we  compare  Num.  viii.  2  f.,  which,  while  not  now  in 
an  intelligible  form,  clearly  contained  some  instructions  as  to 
lighting,  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  some, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  regulations  on  this  matter  were  given  at  a 
relatively  late  date.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  commands  were  really  spread  over  a  period  of  time, 
and  that  the  lighting  arrangements  and  the  golden  altar  were 
probably  among  the  last.  The  latter  was  not  indispensable, 
for  it  was  possible  (though  less  convenient)  to  produce  the 
necessary  protective  smoke  in  censers.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
that  the  original  intention  was  to  use  censers,  and  that  the 
deaths  of  Nadalr  and  Abihu  led  to  a  change.  In  the  Mosaic 
period  new  law  was  regularly  enacted  to  meet  new  circum¬ 
stances  (see,  e.g..  Lev.  xxiv.  10-24;  Num.  ix.  6  IT. ;  xviii. 
1-7;  xxvii.  1-11;  xxxvi.).  The  references  to  the  altar  of 
incense  in  two  catalogues  (Ex.  xxx.  28;  xxxi.  8)  conflict 
with  this  view,  but  appear  to  be  due  to  glossators. 

Now  in  inquiries  of  this  character  there  is  always  dan- 
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ger  of  being  unable  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that,  whatever 
difficulties  of  detail  may  be  caused  by  the  present  condition 
of  a  text  that  has  been  transmitted  for  over  three  thousand 
years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  essential  unity  of  the 
scheme  of  the  whole  legislation.  The  fundamental  conceptions 
are  expressed  time  after  time,  a  holy  God  dwelling  among  a 
holy  people.  “And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  the  Tent  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory.  And  I  will 
sanctify  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  altar:  Aaron  also  and 
his  sons  will  sanctify,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest’s  office. 
And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be 
their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God,  that  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that 
I  may  dwell  among  them:  I  am  the  Lord  their  God”  (Ex. 
xxix.  43-46).  These  ideas  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  legis¬ 
lation.  But  unity  of  scheme  does  not  gfuarantee  simulta¬ 
neity  either  of  drafting  or  of  execution  any  more  than  it 
can  protect  a  text  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  MS.  trans¬ 
mission.  Hence  I  think  that  the  phenomena  point  to  some 
such  view  as  the  following: — 

The  commands  as  to  the  Tabernacle  and  similar  matters 
formed  a  part  of  a  single  plan  and  were  reduced  to  writing 
by  Moses.  But  the  drafting  of  these  laws  and  their  execu¬ 
tion  were  alike  a  gradual  process.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  not  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing  till  after  the  death  of  Nadab,  though  doubtless  the  insti¬ 
tution,  with  some  such  ritual  as  that  prescribed,  had  always 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  and  was  contemplated 
in  other  portions  of  the  legislation.  Further,  it  may  be, 
though  this  is  not  certain,  that  in  the  light  of  events  some  de¬ 
velopments  (such  as  the  altar  of  incense)  were  introduced. 
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This  legislation  and  an  account  of  its  execution  formed 
part  of  the  Mosaic  library,  being  embodied  in  short  writings 
on  skins  or  whatever  the.  material  used.  They  underwent 
considerable  damage  and  in  some  cases  only  fragments  re¬ 
mained.  When  a  book  scroll  was  produced  from  the  extant 
remains  of  the  library,  no  earlier  position  could  be  found  for 
the  beginning  of  the  tabernacle  writings  than  the  termination 
of  the  ascent  of  Moses  into  the  mount,  for  it  had  been  no 
part  of  the  original  intention  that  these  writings  should  be 
embodied  in  the  main  historical  narrative.  Nor  could  they 
be  placed  later,  for  the  reference  to  the  receptacle  for  the 
testimony  to  be  given  in  the  future  could  not  be  made  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  giving  of  that  testimony.  Hence  the  resultant 
present  position,  and  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  design,  a 
number  of  other  laws  relating  to  the  sacred  impedimenta  and 
other  matters  were  placed  after  them.  Editors  then  inserted 
such  passages  as  Ex.  xxix.  30-42  from  mistaken  ideas  of 
completeness,  and  attempts  were  made  to  supply  the  loss  of 
the  narrative  of  which  Num.  vii.  89  is  a  fragment,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  concluding  chapters  of  Exodus  in  some  form. 
Heavy  glossing  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  legislation,  and 
obscured  some  of  its  original  features,  and  the  text  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  causes  noted  in  the  last  section,  and  perhaps 
some  others. 

Naturally  this  outline  requires  to  be  filled  in  and  corrected 
by  further  research,  but  it  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
directions  in  which  we  should  look  for  light  on  the  formation 
of  our  present  text. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  UNITY  OF  ISAIAH. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  CHANCELLOR  J.  J.  LIAS, 

Hayward’s  heath,  England. 

If  I  venture  to  return  to  my  studies  of  Isaiah,^  it  is  because, 
amid  the  vast  number  of  details  into  which  the  “  scientific  ” 
criticism  leads  us,  the  reader  may  readily  lose  himself.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  criticism  has  been  so  widely 
accepted.  It  expresses  the  sublimest  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  its  conclusions.  But  the  formulje  of  the  criticism  itself 
are  as  complicated  as  a  problem  of  the  higher  mathematics. 
And  in  this  impatient  age  it  saves  a  world  of  trouble  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusions  of  the  critics,  and  leave  the  process  of 
thinking  entirely  in  their  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  doubt  on  the  matter,  and  are  unable  to  enter  into  the 
details,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  confident  air  which  all  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  German  school,  whether  defeated  or  victorious,  in¬ 
variably  assume.  Like  the  Germans  during  the  War,  they 
are  always  victors  in  every  battle,  and  when  compelled  to 
retire,  do  so  for  “  strategic  ”  reasons. 

One  point  which  may  be  restated  in  this  paper  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  critic  to  call  his  criticism  “  scientific.” 
The  commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  “  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  ”  may  be  consulted  as  putting  the  results  in  a  form 
suited  to  inquirers.  More  Germano,  there  are  many  assertions, 
but  few  arguments.  Almost  invariably  this  or  that  conclusion  is 
introduced  by  such  words  as  “  probably,”  “  possibly,”  “  might 

‘  Art.  “  The  Unity  of  Isaiah,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Ixxii.  pp. 
560-591  (Oct.  1916). 

Vol.  LXXV.  No.  298.  7 
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be,”  “  appears  to  have,”  “  must  have  had,”  “  must  have  been,” 
“  may  be  assumed  to  have  been,”  etc.^  Now  this  is  in  itself 
a  proof  that  the  criticism  so  confidently  described  as  “  scien¬ 
tific  ”  has  no  claim  to  be  described  as  such.  The  “  exact  sci¬ 
ences  ”  —  and  what  is  not  exact  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
“  science  ”  at  all  —  know  nothing  about  “  probabilities  ”  of 
any  kind.  The  conclusions  are  always  tested  by  comparison 
with  observation,  and  not  till  then  are  they  regarded  as  estab¬ 
lished.  Errors,  of  course,  sometimes  creep  in,  because  some 
of  the  conclusions  are  not  absolute,  but  are  only  approxi¬ 
mative,  and  are  usually  known  to  be  such,  and  are  used  in 
investigations  as  the  nearest  approach  to  demonstrated  fact 
which  has  yet  been  made,  and  near  enough  for  most  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  Observations  more  minute  and  more  careful 
will,  it  is  felt,  be  made  with  improved  instruments  and  im¬ 
proved  conditions,  and  their  results  brought  still  nearer  to  the 
actual  truth.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  all  truly  scientific  minds 
will  accept  them.  This,  as  students  of  science  are  well  aware, 
has  constantly  happened.  But  the  “  discoveries  ”  of  the  Ger¬ 
manizing  critics  from  Eichhorn  downwards  are  not  approxi¬ 
mations,  or  even  attempts  at  approximations,  but  consist  of 
a  series  of  quite  new  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  ap¬ 
proached.  Each  school  of  critics  abandons  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  theories  of  its  predecessor,  and  starts  oflF  afresh  on  new 
lines  of  its  own.  This  is  not  “  scientific  criticism.”  It  is 
simply  guesswork.  And  hitherto  all  the  guesses  have  been 
bad  ones.^ 

*  See  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  pp. 
Ixviii,  Ixxv. 

*  An  excellent  textbook  on  Natural  Science,  entitled  The  Realm 
of  Nature,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  tells  us  that  “  after  ob¬ 
serving  a  considerable  number  of  facts  the  investigator  imagines 
a  probable  cause  or  explanation,  and  this  explanation  is  termed  an 
hypothesis'*  Then  he  "reasons  deductively  from  the  assumed  ex- 
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It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  proper  understanding  of  this 
paper,  that  the  reader  should  once  more  be  told  that  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  is,  by  modern  Germanizing  critics,  divided  into 
four  portions;  (A)  the  actual  prophecies  of  Isaiah  himself; 
(B)  the  work  of  eight  or  nine  other  unknown  prophets  of 
various  dates,  some  of  them  consisting  of  mere  scraps  of  a 
few  lines,  some  of  them  being  definite  prophecies  going 
into  considerable  detail;  (C)  the  historical  parts  of  the 
prophet’s  message;  and  (D)  what  was  once  known  as  “the 
second  Isaiah,”  namely,  the  last  portion  of  the  book,  consist¬ 
ing  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi,  “A”  (used  to  designate  Isaiah’s 
“  genuine  work  ”)  consists  of  all  the  parts  of  chap,  i.-xxxv. 
which  are  not  assigned  to  other  authors.  “  B  ”  consists  of 
the  parts  of  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  which  are  asserted  not  to  be  by 
Isaiah.  “  C  ”  consists  of  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.  “  D  ”  con¬ 
tains  what  is  still,  though  most  inaccurately,  called  “  the 
second  Isaiah.”  Part  B  consists  of  seven  fragments:  chaps, 
xi.  10-16;  xii. ;  xiii.-xiv.  23;  xxi.  (assigned  to  three  differ¬ 
ent  writers)  ;  xxiv.-xxvii. ;  xxxiii. ;  xxxiv. ;  xxxv. ;  besides 
xxiii.  15-18,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  appendix  to  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.  Chapter  xix.  16-25  is  regarded  as  “  possibly 

planation  and  so  arrives  at  a  number  of  additional  facts  which 
must  exist  if  the  hypothesis  be  true.”  In  most  cases  “  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  seek  ”  those  facts  “  by  making  experiments.”  “A  great 
many  tests,”  he  adds,  "  must  be  .  .  .  realized  before  the  hypothesis 
can  be  accepted  as  a  true  and  complete  explanation.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  facts,”  so  tested,  “  is  called  a  theory,  and  when  a  theory  Is 
confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  observations  It  is  accepted  as  a 
Law  of  Nature.”  This,  the  author  adds,  is  “  the  only  test  by  which 
a  theory  can  be  accepted  ”  as  such  (see  pp.  10-12).  Criticism,  there¬ 
fore,  Is  not  a  “  science  ”  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  science.  But 
until  at  least  the  critic  is  able,  without  risk  of  error,  to  distinguish 
one  author  from  another  in  known  cases  of  joint  authorship,  he 
has  no  right  to  call  upon  us  to  accept  his  hypotheses  as  demon¬ 
strated  facts  where  such  evidence  of  joint  authorship  is  lacking. 
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a  post-exilic  addition  ”  to  chap.  xix.  A  glance  at  this  divis¬ 
ion  will  show  that  the  word  “  probably,”  and  like  phrases, 
occur  with  amusing  frequency  in  the  analysis.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  critics  that  ten  thousand  “  prob¬ 
abilities  ”  do  not  make  one  certainty,  or  that  a  system  resting 
on  mere  probabilities  cannot  possibly  be  scientific  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  there  is  one  vast  improbability 
in  the  whole  analysis.  It  assumes  that  the  Jews  had  no  sort 
of  pride  in  their  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  took  no  care 
to  preserve  their  names.  And  the  fact  that  in  their  after  his¬ 
tory  the  Jews  attached  quite  an  unique  importance  to  their 
scriptures  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  even 
in  earlier  days  they  muddled  up  the  writings  of  a  number 
of  unknown  persons  with  those  of  the  famous  court  chap¬ 
lain  to  Hezekiah.  The  historic  portions  of  the  book  (called 
C  above)  have  a  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
distinct  statements  in  Chronicles  that  the  prophets  wrote  con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  the  histories  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  The  four  chapters  called  C  were  obviously  Isaiah’s 
contribution  to  the  history  of  his  country,  as  chap.  lii.  of 
Jeremiah’s  prophecy  forms  part  of  Jeremiah’s  contribution 
to  that  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.^ 

I  passed  over  some  points  in  my  former  paper  which  seem 
to  me  of  some  moment.  Thus  the  words  “  in  that  day  ” 
occur  38  times  in  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  They  occur  only  once  in 
Second  Isaiah  (D).  But  many  of  the  quotations  in  i.-xxxv. 
come  from  fragments  asserted  by  the  critics  to  have  been 
written  in  the  same  (post-exilic)  era  to  which  D  is  assigned. 
The  fact  of  their  appearance  only  once  in  D  supports  my 
argument  against  the  contention  that  D  cannot  have  been 
’  The  words  at  the  end  of  Jer.  II.  are  obviously  the  words  of  a 
later  scribe,  and  have  no  authority  whatever. 
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the  work  of  Isaiah,  namely,  that  it  is  oftener  the  subject  than 
the  date  of  a  writing  which  conditions  the  expressions  used 
in  it.  Of  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  “  in  that  day  ”  in  B 
as  well  as  A,  I  may  remark  that  it  occurs  10  times  in  B,  as 
against  27  times  in  A,  which  shows  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  in  each.  If  the  phrase  be  absent  from  long  passages  of 
B,  it  is  also  absent  from  long  passages  of  . A.  This  consider¬ 
ation  will  explain  its  absence  from  D.  Where  it  occurs,  its 
occurrence  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  many  chapters  of 
A  and  B  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  some  destined 
and  awful  day  of  God’s  judgment.  And  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  frequent  use  of  this  phrase  only  occurs  in  the  first 
thirty-five  chapters  of  the  book,  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah,  a  post-exilic  prophet.  This  tends  to  stamp  Isaiah 
i.-xxxv.  as  by  a  single  author,  and  its  infrequent  occurrence 
in  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  is  due  to  a  change  of  subject.  At  the  very 
least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coming  “  day  of  the 
Lord  ”  forms  the  leading  subject  in  chaps,  i.-xxxv. 

Then  we  may  note  that  the  words  “  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day  ”  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  chaps,  i.-xxxv. 
Of  these  6  are  in  A,  and  4  in  B,  and  thus  are  again  distinctive 
of  the  whole  of  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  Beside  these  there  are  two 
instances  of  “  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  ”  without  “  in  that 
day.”  One  occurs  in  A  and  one  in  B.  There  is  also  one 
instance  of  “  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day.”  This  is  in  B.  But 
the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  this  way  strongly  supports 
the  belief  that  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  come  from  one  pen. 

Then  take  the  word  “  ensign.”  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  V.  20;  xviii.  3;  xxx.  17;  xxxi.  9  (A)  ;  xi.  10,  12;  xiii.  2 
(B)  ;  xlix.  22  (D).  Thus  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ivhole  of 
Isaiah’s  prophecies,  as  distinguished  from  his  historical  chap>- 
ters  (C).  It  is  seldom  found  elsewhere  in  the  prophets. 
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Isaiah,  again,  frequently  uses  words  signifying  to  “  crouch,” 
“  lay  low,”  “  bring  low.”  He  does  not  always  use  the  same 
word,  it  is  true.  But  the  idea  common  to  them  all  occurs 
very  seldom  in  the  other  prophets.  The  words  are  character¬ 
istic  of  both  A  and  B,  and  once  they  occur  in  D.  Thus  the 
phrase  is  characteristic  of  Isaiah  as  a  zdiole,  and  seldom  oc¬ 
curs  elsewhere. 

Then  the  allusions  to  “  rivers  ”  and  “  streams  ”  as  signs  of 
prosperity  and  peace  occur  in  Isaiah  far  oftener  than  in  the 
other  prophets.  Ezekiel,  it  is  true,  mentions  ‘‘rivers”  (in 
the  plural)  as  often  as  Isaiah  does.  He  never  uses  ‘‘  streams” 
at  all.  But  in  the  ca^e  of  the  i^rophet  Ezekiel  they  occur 
in  simple  descriptions  of  scenery;  whereas  m  Isaiah,  as  in 
xx.xii.  2  (.\)  ;  xxxiii.  21  (B);and  frequently  in  D,  they 
denote  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort.  One  expression  for 
“streams”  only  occurs  in  A  (xxx.  25)  and  D  (xliv.  4).  In 
A.\'.  it  is  translated  u'Otcr  courses  here.  Thus  we  have  here, 
as  frequently  elsewhere,  signs  of  agreement  between  .\  and 
D.  Were  the  critics  right,  we  should  have  more  signs  of 
agreement  between  B  and  D,  inasmuch  as  all  D,  and  the 
greater  part  of  B,  are  ascribed  by  them  to  the  post-exilic 
period, 

God's  might  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  idea  that  He 
shakes  the  earth,  and  even  the  heavens.  This  idea  occurs 
frequently  in  A  and  B,  but  itot  in  D. 

The  word  “  fury  ”  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  Isaiah. 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  In  this  case  it  occurs  with  great  fre¬ 
quency  in  D.  very  seldom  in  B,  and  fiez’cr  in  A.  But  we  are 
frequently  told  by  the  critics  that  it  is  D  from  which  all  the 
severer  descriptions  of  God's  judgments  are  absent.  Let 
them  consult  chaps,  li.,  lix.,  Ixiii.,  and  Ixvi. 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  “  Sheol  ”  is  only  twice  in  the 
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Old  Testament  used  as  referring  to  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
habitation  or  condition  of  the  sentient  departed.  It  often 
means  no  more  than  “  the  grave.”  These  two  passages  are 
chaps.  V.  14,  15  (A)  and  xiv.  9-12  (B).  This  is  a  very 
strong  sign,  indeed,  of  unity  of  authorship  of  chaps,  i.-xxxv. 
It  has  been  quite  a  commonplace  of  orthodox  theology  that  so 
few  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  indicate  the  life  of  man 
after  death.  And  no  attentive  reader  can  pass  over  the  marked 
likeness  between  chaps,  xxxiv.  1-8  (B)  and  Ixiii.  1-6  ami 
Ixiv.  1-3  (D).' 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  expression  “  ships 
of  Tarshish  ”  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  prophets.  But  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  ii.  16;  xxiii.  1,  13-14  (A);  and  in  lx.  9  (D).  It 
occurs  only  once  more  in  the  prophets  (Ezek.  xxvii.  25). 

I  will  conclude  with  a  reference  to  the  larger  issues  of 
Biblical  criticism.  Can  any  one  read  Isa.  xl. ;  xli.  15-20  (D), 
and  compare  these  passages  with  chaps,  xi.  1-13  (A,  B)  ; 
xii.  (B;  cf.  liv.  1  [D]);  xxv. ;  xxvi.  1-4;  xxxv.  (B),  or 
compare  xxvi.  12-15  with  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  4,  and  not  recognize 
the  majesty  of  the  thoughts,  coupled  with  intense  devotion 
of  spirit  and  undoubting  faith  in  God’s  Presence  within  the 
soul?  Only  Isaiah  and  Daniel  among  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  display  such  feeling,  and  they  express  them  each 
in  their  own  individual  manner.  One  must  apologize  for 
what  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  peddling  character  of  a 
good  deal  of  this  criticism.  It  is  (as  Dr.  Pusey  said  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Book  of  Daniel)  a  wearisome  and  even  sick¬ 
ening  task  to  track  the  enemy  to  his  lair  in  this  way.  But 
there  are  some  minds  which  can  be  reached  only  by  showing 
that  the  enemy  is  vulnerable  on  his  ozvn  ground.  One  would 
like,  however,  to  conclude  this  investigation  with  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  larger  and  more  elevating  kind,  and  to  point  out 
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that  no  book  which  was  ever  written  is  more  instinct  with  the 
individuality  of  a  single  author  than  that  ascribed  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  nor  any  book  written  of  which  the  power  of 
imaginative  expression,  combined  with  inward  communion 
with  God,  is  more  evident.  The  book,  moreover,  contains 
prophecies  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  without  super¬ 
natural  assistance,  even  were  we  to  date  it  so  late  as  the 
moment  when  the  Word  of  the  Father  began  His  earthly  min¬ 
istrations  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  purely  naturalistic  criticism 
has  utterly  failed  to  find  any  one  or  anything  else  to  which 
the  prophecies  of  the  coming  salvation,  of  its  spread  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  of  the  “  Servant  of  the  Lord  ”  Who  was 
destined  to  announce  it,  could  possibly  have  referred  but  to 
Him  whose  career  on  earth,  and  extraordinary  influence 
after  He  ceased  to  dwell  among  us,  were  as  unique  as  arc 
the  amazing  prophecies  found  in  one  who  was  long  ago 
recognized  as  “  the  Evangelical  prophet.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

AN  INQUIRY  AS  TO  THE  NATURE  AND  REALITY 
OF  HELL  FIRE. 

Luke  xil.  49:  “I  have  come  to  send  fire  throughout  the  earth, 
and  what  do  I  desire  except  that  it  be  kindled”  (Douay  Version); 
“I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth,  and  what  will  I,  if  it  is  already 
kindled”  (Rev.  Ver.) ;  “And  what  will  I?  Would  that  it  were  al¬ 
ready  kindled”  (Lange,  Meyer). 

Arciirisiiop  Trench  expresses  surprise  that  any  inter¬ 
preters  should  fail  to  explain  the  fire  here  mentioned  as  the 
fire  promised  by  the  Baptist ;  “  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.” 

While  Olshausen,  Alford,  Calvin,  Stier,  and  others  concur 
with  the  Archbishop  that  the  primary  reference  here  is  to  the 
fire  of  the  Spirit,  there  is,  they  agree,  not  excluded  a  secon¬ 
dary  reference,  to  divisions,  disquietudes,  revolutions,  perse¬ 
cutions,  wars,  —  “  fire  and  sword,”  —  which  this  holy  fire 
must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  necessitate  in  destroy¬ 
ing  all  that  is  opposed  to  it. 

Tt  is  important  here  to  notice  that  before  our  Lord  “  be¬ 
came  flesh  ”  and  cast  this  spiritual  fire  on  the  earth,  he  had 
been  wont  all  along  the  ages  to  cast,  as  its  symbol,  material 
fire.  Scholars  have  claimed  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  presence 
and  approval,  Jehovah  cast  from  heaven  the  fire  that  con¬ 
sumed  Abel’s  sacrifice,  a  form  of  approval  repeated  afterw^ard 
we  know  not  how  many  times  in  private  and  public  worship 
^  signal  instances  of  which  are  given,  in  inaugurating  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  when  the  flaming  torch  passed  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  the  sacrificial  oflferings  fGen,  xv.  17,  18),  and 
in  dedicating  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  ix.  24), 
and  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Chron.  vii.  1),  and  in  the 
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descent  of  fire  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  38).  Simi¬ 
lar  is  Judg.  xiii.  19,  20.  Many  interpret  “  accept  ”  in  Ps.  xx.  3 
as  meaning  “  approve  by  setting  on  fire.’" 

And  now  what  have  we  found?  This:  taking  Abraham’s 
faith  as  our  point  of  departure,  and  under  its  illumination,  we 
have  been  marching  down  the  patriarchal  and  prophetic  ages 
not  more  guided  on  earth  as  by  a  pillar  of  cloud,  than,  under 
the  heavens  led,  by  the  casting  of  fire  down  from  the  date  of 
Abel’s  sacrifice  to  that  point  in  time  when  our  Lord  ex¬ 
claimed  :  I  am  come  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfill  the  prophetic  symbol  —  to  cast  spiritual  fire  on  the 
earth ;  and  what  will  I.  if  I  see  it  already  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  my  disciples?  The  claim  is  here  made  that  this  transition 
from  one  form  of  fire  to  another  broke  upon  the  vision  of 
the  world  as  naturally  as  the  sunburst  came  in  response  to 
the  original  fiat,  “Let  there  be  lij^ht  ”  (Gen.  i.  14). 

That  the  human  mind  redeemed  was  susceptible  to  this  spir¬ 
itual  illumination  was  made  apparent  in  the  walk  to  Emmaiis 
on  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  when,  as  the  result  of 
his  interco^irse  with  the  two  disciples,  they  were  led  after¬ 
wards  to  exclaim,  “  Was  not  our  heart  burning  within  us, 
while  he  spake  to  us  in  the  way,  while  he  opened  to  us  the 
scriptures?”  (Luke  xxiv.  32).  This  glow  of  religious  emo¬ 
tion  was  an  advance  upon  previous  experience :  but  it  was 
not  equal  to  what  came  to  them  and  the  other  disciples  soon 
after,  when,  abiding  at  Jerusalem  in  the  ten  days’  prayer 
meeting,  the  power  from  on  high,  according  to  the  promise, 
came  upon  them.  This  illumination  of  the  infant  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  Epiphany  of 
the  Godhead  in  the  Incarnation.  “  In  him  was  life ;  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men.”  He  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness  hath  shined  in  all  believing  hearts, 
to  give  them  “  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

We  account  it  true  that  this  light  of  knowledge  is  insep¬ 
arable  from,  because  the  product  of.  the  fire  which  Christ 
came  to  cast  on  the  earth.  This  fire  is  not  more  illuminating 
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than  it  is  purifying.  And  this  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy: 
“  The  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  desire,  behold, 
he  cometh,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  But  who  can  abide  the 
day  of  his  coming?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth? 
for  he  is  like  a  refiner’s  fire,  and  like  fullers’  soap:  and  he 
will  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  he  will  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  refine  them  as  gold  and  silver ;  and  they 
shall  offer  unto  Jehovah  offerings  in  righteousness”  (^Jal. 
iii.  1-3).  If  believers  are  the  light  of  the  world,  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  it  is  because  each  believer,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  is 
holding  forth  not  only  in.  his  tongue  but  in  his  personal  char¬ 
acter  the  word  of  life.  This  makes  the  Ecclesia  of  the  living 
God  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  a  realization  of  its 
symbol  set  forth  in  Moses’  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii.  2),  forever 
on  fire,  forever  in  a  process  of  purification,  forever  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  forever  shining  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day. 

But  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  baptismal  fire,  such  as 
came  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles’  hands,  and  which  Tim¬ 
othy  was  required  to  stir  into  a  flame,  was  sometimes  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  a  false  material  fire,  an  offense  so  criminal  in 
Nadab  and  Abihu  as  to  call  down  upon  them  the  instant  ven¬ 
geance  of  heaven  (Lev.  x.  1).  They  did  what  Elijah  would 
have  done  had  he,  on  Mount  Carmel,  by  some  subterfuge 
employed  common  (“strange”)  fire  wherewith  to  burn  his 
sacrifice.  Was  it  to  defend  himself  against  such  a  possible 
charge  that  the  prophet  flooded  his  altar  so  extravagantly 
with  water?  It  may  be  a  startling  question  to  ask,  but  one 
sufficiently  needed:  ^lay  there  not  be  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  in  our  day  a  form  of  eloquence  that  partakes  more 
of  the  ‘‘  strange  fire  ”  used  by  Nadab  and  Abihu  than  of  that 
fire  which  omr  Lord  came  to  cast,  and  may  not  the  Divine  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  this  form  of  ‘‘strange  fire”  —  mock  elo¬ 
quence  —  be  as  much  more  intense  as  the  Christian  ministry 
is  to  be,  in  spirituality,  in  advance  of  the  Levitical? 

The  discrimination  was  very  exacting:  “And  Moses  said 
unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the 
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altar”  (Niim.  xvi.  46).  This  injunction  forbade  the  use  of  fire 
that  had  not  been  kindled  by  a  divine  ^g^ift.  Only  the  heaven- 
descended  fire  stands  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  his  baptism  our  Lord  was 
designated  the  Prince  of  Peace  by  the  descent  upon  him  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  but  elsewhere  in  the 
Scripture,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  purifying’  fire  of  the 
Redeemer’s  blood  and  the  Spirit’s  influences  is  symbolized  by 
fire.  “  Is  not  my  word  as  a  fire?  ”  “  Except  as  he  is  a  fire, 
the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  quenched.”  Pjv  him  “  each  man’s 
work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  revealed  in  fire ;  and  the  fire  itself  shall  prove  each 
man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.”  ”  Know  ye  not,”  says  St. 
Paul  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  “  that  ye  are  a  sanctuary  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  ”  He,  the 
everlasting  Shekinah,  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  every 
believing  heart,  a  fire  on  its  altar  never  to  go  out,  though 
often  requiring  to  be  stirred  into  a  flame,  —  every  tnie  church 
an  Ecclesia  of  the  living  God,  a  Burning  Bush  ? 

It  is  out  of  such  a  flaming  disclosure  of  himself  that  God 
is  still  speaking  to  the  nations.  All  forms  of  missionar>’  sac- 
fices  and  labor,  in  filling  up  “  that  which  is  lacking  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  .  .  .  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
church,”  are  accomplished  with  tongues  aflame  with  fire  from 
the  altar  of  the  Cross.  He  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah  has  reannounced  the  old  conviction ;  “  The  God 
that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God,”  and,  saying  this,  be¬ 
gan  at  once,  in  his  own  name,  to  cast  fire  on  earth  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  and  it  is  only  as  he,  ”  l.eginning  from  Moses 
and  from  the  prophets,”  has  interpreted  to  the  people  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself,  that  he  has 
opened  heaven  and  put  his  kingdom  on  earth  into  vital  con¬ 
tact  and  intercourse  with  its  counterpart  in  heaven ;  Christ, 
in  his  own  human  and  divine  person,  the  realization  of  Jacob’s 
vision,  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
son  of  man.  Thus,  in  coming  from  heaven  in  his  incarnation, 
our  Lord  followed  the  fire  which  for  ages  he  had  been  casting 
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upon  the  earth ;  but  he  came  to  impart  a  different  fire,  one  that 
could  burn  in  human  hearts  and  create  a  kingdom  —  itself  a 
light  out  of  heaven  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

It  was  in  perfect  accord  wdth  this  manifestation  that  our 
Lord  appeared  on  the  mount  transfigured  —  in  garments 
glistening,  exceeding  white,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can 
white  them ;  and  there,  in  this  radiance,  in  an  interview  with 
Moses  and  Elijah,  representatives  of  the  patriarchal  and  pro¬ 
phetical  epochs,  spoke  of  the  decease  which  he  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  at  Jerusalem.  In  connection  with  this  entrancing  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  Redeemer’s  person,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
statement,  that,  when  our  Lord  came  to  us  from  heaven,  he 
laid  aside  the  glory  that  he  had  with  the  Father,  attempering 
himself  in  his  incarnation,  as  Moses  did  with  his  veil,  to  our 
human  vision.  More  than  this,  let  us  not  forget  the  assur¬ 
ance  given  us  that  when  our  Lord  comes  in  second  and  final 
advent,  he  will  come,  not  divested  of,  but  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  his  holy  angels,  and  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory.  If  his  coming  in  this  tempered  radiance  of  a  spiritual 
dispensation  was  like  a  refiner’s  fire  and  fuller’s  soap,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  this  effulgence  of  g’lory  when  it  breaks 
upon  the  vision  of  an  assembled  race,  full-orbed.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  the  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  zveight  of  glory 
that  will  come  to  the  redeemed  as  their  heavenly  inheritance ; 
and  may  not  this  weight  of  glory,  to  the  unsaved,  be  the  fire 
that  is  never  quenched,  and  extort  the  cry  to  the  rocks  and 
mountains  to  fall  on  them  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  ? 

Professor  Shedd’s  startling  exclamation  to  a  Boston  audi¬ 
ence  many  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bible  is  blood-red 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  no  truer  than  that  the 
Bible  is  all  ablaze  with  fire.  It  is  needless  to  cite  instances, 
beyond  what  we  have,  to  show  this.  But  it  is  required  that 
we  discriminate,  and  mark  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  fire 
that  come  from  heaven.  The  fire  that  consumed  Elijah’s  sac¬ 
rifice  may  have  been  other  than  the  fire  of  Jehovah  that  burnt 
among  the  murmurers  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  “  de- 
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voured  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp  ”  (Num.  xi.  1)  ; 
and  totally  unlike  these  forms  of  fire  must  be  the  fire  which 
our  Lord  came  to  cast  on  the  earth  and  which  he  rejoiced  to 
see  already  kindled.  When  Sinai  says  that  God  is  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  (Dent.  iv.  24),  and  Calvary  repeats  the  affirmation 
(Heb.  xii.  29),  we  must  infer  that  these  forms  of  fire  are 
God’s  investiture,  and,  at  his  command,  are  employed  as  in¬ 
struments  of  his  fatherly  discipline  of  his  children.  “  God  is 
love  ” ;  and,  because  he  is  love,  and  love  is  not  a  fraction  but 
the  sum  total  of  his  being,  he  is  a  fire  that  consumes  what  he 
cannot  warm  into  spiritual  life. 

Science  tells  us  that  the  buds  which  the  sunbeams  in  the 
spring  cannot  unfold  into  leaf  and  beauty,  are  killed  by 
them.  As  only  those  buds  that  receive  the  warmth  unfold  in 
natural  order,  so  only  “  upon  them  that  fear  the  Lord  shall 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  its  beams.” 
They  who  will  not  receive  these  “  beams,”  and  be  enlightened 
and  purified  and  made  fruitful  by  them,  convert  them  into 
flames  that  are  never  quenched.  The  fire  which  the  incarnate 
Lord  came  to  cast  on  the  earth  suflfers  a  varied  fortune;  but 
to  as  many  as  receive  it,  to  them  does  he  give  the  right  to 
become  the  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name. 

The  nature  of  this  fire  is  made  apparent  by  the  figure  St. 
Paul  uses  in  Rom.  xii.  20:  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  to  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.”  The  misconstruction  placed 
often  upon  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives  as  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  an  abyss  of  literal  material  fire>  is  appalling.  Does 
the  figurative  language  there  employed  convey  a  more  real 
or  distressing  truth  than  would  have  been  expressed  had  the 
rich  man  been  represented  as  put  to  torture  under  heaps  of 
St.  Paul’s  coals  of  fire?  The  claim  is  made  that  the  fire  which 
burns  in  the  apostle’s  coals  is  the  same  as  that  which  our 
Lord  came  to  cast  on  the  earth,  fire  which  he  saw  already 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  that  burst  into  flame  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  makes  the  Ecclesia  of  the  liv* 
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ing  God  a  burning  bush.  Is  it  not  as  absurd  to  say  that  Dives 
was  in  flames  of  literal  fire  as  to  claim  that  St.  Paul  by  his 
figure  meant  that  shovelfuls  of  coals,  blazing  hot,  should  act¬ 
ually  be  cast  in  heaps  upon  the  heads  of  the  offenders?  In 
the  ancient  church  no  experience  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
was  more  blessed  than  the  consciousness  of  being  in,  and 
inclosed  by,  “  the  light  of  God’s  countenance.”  That  retreat 
and  security  brought  them  into  all  the  heaven  they  could  ask 
for  in  this  world.  But  where  did  the  light  of  God’s  counte¬ 
nance  come  from  save  as  it  was  emitted  from  him  as  a  “  con¬ 
suming  fire  ”  ? 

Here  we  must  pause  to  inquire:  Why  is  God  revealed  to 
us  under  such  imagery  except  as  it  is  the  best  he  could  use 
to  express  his  opposition  to,  and  purpose  to  destroy,  all  that 
is  .hostile  to  or  out  of  harmony  with  him  ?  What  other  ele¬ 
ment  in  nature  could  he  employ  to  express  his  double  purpose 
to  purify,  and,  if  not  susceptible  of  purification,  to  clestroy? 
As  the  great  Spurgeon  is  still  teaching  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
“  Melt  or  Burn,”  so  is  Coleridge’s  alternative  accorded  to 
every  man,  to  wit:  “  Retain  your  conscience  as  your  guardian 
angel  or  your  avenging  fiend.”  Why  not  listen  to  truth  that 
resounds  from  the  depths  of  the  Apocalypse,  radiant  in  its 
light,  and  emphasized  by  its  thunder?  To  the  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  redeemed  from  the  earth  and  who  sing 
the  new  song,  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  is  still  their 
heaven ;  but  what  hear  we  from  those  who  rejected  the  great 
salvation?  —  “Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.” 
Can  it  be  true  that  that  face  that  is  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  the 
woe  of  hell? 

Professor  Shedd  expressed  his  surprise  yet  admiration 
that  one  of  the  great  sermons  in  modern  times  should  come 
from  the  author  of  “  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.”  Doctor 
Bushnell’s  celebrated  sermon  on  the  “  Wrath  of  the  Lamb  ’’ 
only  puts  us  into  the  immediate  radiance  that  pours  in  flood 
tides  from  the  face  of  infinite  love.  These  are  the  tides  that 
wrap  the  disobedient  unsaved  about  in  sheets  of  living  flame. 
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God’s  love  in  Christ  rejected  is  the  fire,  and  the  only  fire,  that 
burns  to  the  lowest  hell.  When  men  pass  from  this  life  into 
the  next  and  find  themselves  in  their  ultimate  state,  they 
who  are  unrighteous  and  filthy  to  continue  as  they  are  except 
as  they  grow  worse  and  worse,  they  will  be  overtaken  with 
a  new  view  of  things.  Facing  awful  realities  they  will  agree 
that  they  are  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made.  In  the  light 
that  dawns  upon  them  they  will  discover  the  true  nature  of 
sin,  its  criminality,  turpitude,  malignity,  baseness ;  and,  in 
remorseful  agony,  inquire ;  Why,  in  a  world  of  probationary 
privilege,  did  we  insist  upon  eating  of  the  fruit  of  our  own 
ways  and  of  being  filled  with  our  own  devices?  Knowing  that 
we  had  in  us  the  powers  of  an  endless  life,  why,  when  God 
called  did  we  refuse?  Why,  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
did  we  not  regard  it?  Why,  when  the  Redeemer  had  borne 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  and  tasted  death  for 
every  one  of  us,  and  cried.  Come  unto  me,  why  did  we  not 
come?  If  reflections  like  these  are  to  command  the  attention 
and  stir  the  conscience  of  the  finally  impenitent  forever,  is 
the  Biblical  imagery  of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the 
flames  that  are  never  quenched,  excessive? 

C.  B.  Hulbert. 


To  THE  Editor,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  : — 

1.  In  your  April  issue  [191T],  I  asked  Mr.  Buchanan: 
“  To  explain  the  complete  loss  of  the  Old  Syriac  text,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  Gospels  and  patristic  citations,  is  there  any 
need  to  say  that,  after  the  revision  by  Rabbula,  411-43.)  a.d., 
all  Old  Syriac  MSS.  were  burned?”  Mr.  Buchanan  replied 
with  an  extract  from  Theodoret,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Cyr- 
rhus  speaks  of  finding  more  than  two  hundred  copies  of  Ta- 
tian’s  Diatessaron  in  use  by  his  churches,  and  adds :  “  These 
I  have  every  one  collected  and  destroyed,  and  submitted 
the  Gospels  of  the  Four  Evangelists  [containing  the  Geneal¬ 
ogies  in  agreement  with  the  Vulgate].”^ 

‘  The  capitalizing  in  these  quotations  is  Mr,  Buchanan’s, 
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Reply:  First,  it  would  have  been  more  scientific,  had  Mr. 
Buchanan  given  some  reference,  —  at  least  by  naming  the 
work  of  Theodoret  he  was  quoting.  Secondly,  my  question 
had  to  do  with  the  orthodox  Old  Syriac  MSS.,  not  with  the 
heretical  Tatian’s  Diatessaron.  Theodoret  is  here  summariz¬ 
ing  the  errors  of  this  heretic ;  ^  and  gives,  in  words  omitted  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  reason  for  setting  aside  Tatian.  This 
reason  is  not  the  omission  of  “  the  Genealogies  in  agreement 
with  the  Vulgate,”  —  zvords  that  are  not  in  Theodoret  at  all, 
—  but  the  fact  that  the  faithful  “  did  not  recognize  the  fraud 
of  the  composition,  and  in  all  simplicity  used  it  as  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  Bible.”  To  preserve  the  text  pure,  Theodoret 
“  set  aside  ”  the  fraud  of  Tatian,  and  “  submitted  the  gos^ 
pels  of  the  four  evangelists,”  —  most  likely -the  Old  Syriac 
text.  Thirdly,  Theodoret  does  not  say  that  he  “  destroyed  ” 
the  copies  of  Tatian.  Here  are  his  words:  “Gathering  to¬ 
gether  all  these  I  set  them  aside  {aired ^ fir) v),  and  substituted 
in  their  stead  the  gospels  of  the  four  evangelists.”  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  this  single  witness,  Theodoret,  and  his  setting  aside 
of  the  text  of  the  heretical  Tatian  does  not  explain  the  loss 
of  the  orthodox  Old  Syriac  MSS.  any  more  than  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  explains  the  loss  of  Old  Latin  MSS.  by  the  wild 
assertion:  “If  they  could  say  Vulgate,  they  were  saved;  if 
not,  they  were  cast  into  the  fire.” 

2.  I  asked  Mr.  Buchanan  to  prove  his  rather  hysterical 
statement  that  in  “  382  a.d.  .  .  .  the  Church  of  Rome  began 
its  policy  of  enforcing  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  upon  the 
whole  of  Christendom.”  He  replied  with  two  witnesses. 

I.  The  first  of  these  witnesses  is  the  Council  of  Trent, 
session  iv,  whose  anathema  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  translates: 

“  If  any  man  does  not  receive  the  entire  books  with  all  their 
parts,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

AND  AS  THEY  ARE  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ANCIENT  VULOATE,  aS  SaCred  and 

canonical;  and  knowingly  and  of  set  purpose  sets  aside  the  above 
declarations,  let  him  be  anathema.” 

’“A  Compendium  of  Haeretlcal  Fabrications,”  Book  I,  section  20, 
Mlgne,  P.  O.  83,  372. 
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Reply:  First,  this  translation  contains  two  bad  mistakes, 

—  one  unwittingly  ludicrous,  the  other  seemingly  inten¬ 
tional,  —  together  with  a  very  patent  misinterpretation. 

The  ludicrous  mistake  is  in  the  last  clause,  Trent,  in  this 
decree,  deals  with  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  and  of 
tradition.  In  regard  to  tradition,  the  text  runs:  “  Si  quis  .  .  . 
traditioncs  praedictas  sciens  et  prudens  contempserit,  ana¬ 
thema  sit,”  —  “If  any  one  .  .  .  knowingly  and  deliberately 
contemns  the  aforesaid  traditions,  let  him  be  anathema.”  In 
view  of  the  pose  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  an  expert  in  the  La- 
tinity  of  the  Vulgate,  it  is  highly  amusing  to  find  him  trans¬ 
lating  traditiones  by  “  declarations.”  Why,  the  \^ulgate  uses 
the  word  traditio  fourteen  times,  and  always  in  the  sense  of 
“tradition,”  either  Jewish  or  Christian! 

The  seemingly  intentional  mistake  is  in  the  clause,  “  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church.”  There 
is  no  question  in  Trent  of  the  custom  merely  at  the  time  of 
the  decree.  The  decree  reads ;  “  prout  in  ecclesia  Catholica 
legi  consueverunt,"  —  “  as  they  have  been  zvont  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  Church.”  There  is  question  of  a  custom  of  the 
past  which  is  still  in  force.  —  consueverunt.  Trent  here  pro¬ 
poses  two  prerequisites  to  canonicity ;  if  a  part  of  Holy  Writ 
has  been  zvont  to  be  read  as  Scripture  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

—  i.e.  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  all  other  rites,  — 
and  is  in  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
as  canonical. 

The  very  patent  misinterpretation  of  Trent  by  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  seen  in  his  capitalizing  the  clause,  “  and  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  ancient  Vulgate.”  He  infers  that  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  part  in  the  Vulgate  implies  canonicity.  That  is  not 
the  sense  of  the  Tridentine  decree.  Canonicity  according  to 
Trent,  is  determined  by  two  facts,  taken  conjunctively,  —  use 
of  a  part  as  Scripture  down  the  centuries  by  the  universal 
Church,  and  the  presence  of  that  part  in  the  Vulgate, 

Secondly,  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  declaring  the  Vulgate 
to  be  authoritative,  says  nothing  at  all  about  “  enforcing  the 
Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  upon  the  zvhole  of  Christendom'* ;  it 
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merely  chooses  the  Vulgate  “  from  among  all  Latin  editions 
that  are  now  in  use.”  As  I  have  said  before,  these  rejected 
Latin  editions  were  not  the  Old  Latin,  —  long  obsolete,  — 
but  the  translations  of  Erasmus,  Beza,  etc.  Trent  enforced 
the  Vulgate  upon  the  Latin  rite;  just  as  authoritative  use  en¬ 
forced  the  Peshitta  on  the  Syriac  rite,  and  each  other  rite  had 
its  own  authoritative  translation  sanctioned  by  use.  It  is 
simply  flying  in  the  face  of  most  evident  facts  to  say  that 
Trent  or  the  Church  of  Rome  had  any  “  policy  of  enforcing 
the  Vulgate  upon  the  zvhole  of  Christendom.” 

II.  The  second  witness  by  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  would 
prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  imposed  the  Vulgate  upon 
the  zi'hole  of  Christendom,  is  the  Bull  of  Clement  viii,  1592 
(not  1562,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  dates  it),  in  regard  to  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Vulgate.  The  chief  elements  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
translation  of  the  Bull  are  these: 

Let  no  man  within  ten  years  on  this  side  of  the  Mountains  or 
beyond  the  Mountains,  or  anywhere  else,  print  any  Bible  except  in 
our  own  Vatican  Printing  House.  ...  If  any  Printer  .  .  .  withix 
the  specified  ten  years,  or  ArrEB  the  specified  ten  years,  print,  sell, 
or  have  on  sale,  or  otherwise  put  forth  or  make  known  any  copy 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  other  than  according  to  this  Standard 
Copy  (the  Clementine  Vulgate)  ...  let  him  by  that  act  incur  the 
sentence  of  major  excommunication,  etc. 

Reply:  The  entire  Bull  has  to  do  only  with  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  —  not  at  all  with  editions  of  the  Old  Latin,  the 
Peshitta,  and  other  recensions.  As  we  cannot  surmise  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin,  we  are  forced  to  charge 
him  with  the  garbling  of  the  text  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  order 
to  bolster  up  the  false  statement  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
imposed  the  Vulgate  upon  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The 
text  of  Clement  reads: 

"  Since  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  ...  is 
being  issued  by  our  Vatican  Press,  we,  desiring  to  make  timely 
provision  that  that  same  text  may  in  future  be  preserved  incorrupt, 
as  is  becoming,  strictly  prohibit  .  .  ,  that,  within  ten  years  from 
these  present,  It  be  printed  by  any  one  .  .  .  elsewhere  than  in  our 
Vatican  Press.  And  we  command  that,  after  the  lapse  of  said 
ten  years,  care  be  taken  that  no  one  presume  to  print  this  edition 
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of  Sacred  Scriptures  unless  he  first  get  the  exemplar  printed  in  the 
Vatican  Press.  ...  If  any  printer  .  ,  .  dare  to  print  .  .  .  this  very 
same  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  other  than  according  to  an 
exemplar  of  this  kind,  let  him  by  that  act  incur  the  sentence  of 
major  excommunication,”  etc.* 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest,  we  ask  how  a  textual 
critic  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  pretensions  can  dare  so  to  garble 
this  text  as  to  read  “  any  Bible  ”  instead  of  “  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,”  and  “  any  copy  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ”  instead  of  “  this  edition  of  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  ”  ? 

3.  Another  question  put  by  me  was :  ”  What  scientific 
proof  is  there  that  since  382  a.d.,  ‘  There  has  been  a  system¬ 
atic  destruction  of  all  Western  MSS.’  by  Rome”?  Mr. 
Buchanan  replied  by  the  witness  of  Bede,  and  once  again 
garbled  the  text  to  suit  his  purpose.  We  give  his  translation, 
and  then  ours,  of  a  passage  from  Retractationes  in  Act.  A  post., 
cited  by  Mr.  Buchanan  without  scientific  reference;  and  we 
print  in  black  letter  the  instances  of  garbling; 

“We  have  seen  things  in  the  Greek  (from  which  St.  Jerome 
made  the  Vulgate)  which  are  altered,  or  added,  or  wanting  (from 
our  own  Latin  Text).  Whether  these  things  happened  by  the 
negligence  of  the  translator  who  omitted  them,  or  changed  them; 
or  whether  they  were  depraved  or  rejected  by  the  carelessness  of 
copyists  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  would  be  an  impiety 
to  suspect  that  the  Greek  copy  (of  the  original  scripture)  l^ad 
been  falsified  previously.  So  I  advise  the  (British)  reader  to  read 
the  Vulgate  only  for  the  sake  of  erudition  and  not  to  make  his 
copy  of  the  Bible  agree  with  it,  unless  he  finds  the  Vulgate  sup- 

*Cum  sacrorum  Bibllorum  Vulgatae  editionis  ...  ex  Nostra 
typographia  Vaticana  in  lucem  prodeat.  Nos,  ut  in  posterum  idem 
textus  incomiptus,  ut  decet,  conservetur,  opportune  providere  vol- 
entes  .  .  .  districtius  inhibemus,  ne  intra  decern  annos,  a  data  prae- 
sentium  numerandos,  .  .  .  alibi  quam  in  nostra  Vaticana  typo¬ 
graphia  a  quoquam  imprimatur.  Elapso  autem  praefato  decennio, 
earn  cautionem  adbiberi  praecipimus,  ut  nemo  hanc  sanctarum 
Scripturarum  editionem  typis  mandare  praesumat,  nisi  habito 
prius  exemplari  in  typographia  Vaticana  excuso.  ...  Si  quis  vero 
typographus  .  .  .  hanc  eamdem  sacrarum  Scripturarum  editionem 
.  .  .  aliter  quam  juxta  hujusmodi  exemplar  .  .  .  imprimere  .  .  . 
praesumpserit,  etc. 
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ported  by  the  earlier  Latin  translation  that  he  has  in  his  own 
edition.” 

As  will  appear  from  our  translation,  and  the  text  of  Bede, 
the  English  Father  is  here  merely  explaining  his  use  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Acts  in  the  commentary  to  follow.  He  warns 
the  reader  not  to  change  the  Latin  Vulgate  text,  but  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  according  ■  to  the  erudition  Bede  derives  from  the 
Greek.  Mr.  Buchanan  gratuitously  misinterprets,  when  by  the 
parentheses  he  makes  Bede  (d.  735  a.d.)  to  speak  of  the  Greek 
text,  “  from  which  St.  Jerome,”  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  “  made  the  Vulgate  ” ;  and  when  he  twice 
foists  upon  the  text  of  Bede  the  word  Vulgate,  so  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  change  Bede’s  meaning.  Bede’s  antithesis  is  between 
the  Latin  Vulgate  text  of  Super  Act.  A  post.  Expositio  and 
the  Greek  readings  that  will  occur  in  the  Liber  Retractionis ; 
it  ife  lacking  in  the  scientific  poise  of  a  textual  critic  deliber¬ 
ately  to  change  this  antithesis  into  one  that  suits  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  special  pleading.  Here  is  what  Bede  really  wrote: 

“  In  this  book,  we  have  also  taken  care  briefly  to  note  a  few 
things  that  we  have  observed  to  be  set  down  in  the  Greek  text 
either  in  another,  or  a  longer,  or  a  shorter  form.  Whether  these 
things  were  either  omitted  or  changed  by  the  neglect  of  the 
translator,  or  were  either  garbled  or  overlooked  by  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  copyis(;s,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out.  For  I 
would  not  make  bold  to  suspect  that  the  Greek  exemplar  had 
been  garbled.  Hence  I  urge  the  reader,  wherever  I  have  noted 
these  things,  to  read  them  for  the  sake  of  erudition,  but  not  to 
insert  them  in  his  Bible,  as  if  to  correct  it,  unless  perchance  he 
find  them  so  translated  of  old  in  a  Latin  codex  of  his  edition.  For 
Jerome  himself  gives  many  readings  of  the  ancient  text,  as  the 
Hebrew  truth  has  them;  and  yet,  in  our  codices,  he  did  not  wish 
either  himself  so  to  translate  or  us  so  to  correct  the  same.”  ^ 

^ "  In  quo  etiam  quaedam  quae  in  Graeco,  sive  aliter,  seu  plus  aut 
minus  posita  vidimus,  breviter  commemorare  curavimus.  Quae 
utrum  negligentia  interpretis  omissa,  vel  aliter  dicta,  an  incurla 
librariorum  sint  depravata,  sive  relicta,  nondum  scire  potuimus. 
Namque  Graecum  exemplar  fuisse  falsatum,  suspicari  non  audeo; 
unde  lectorem  admoneo,  ut  haec  ubicunque  fecerimus,  gratia  erudl- 
tionis  legat,  non  in  suo  tamen  volumine  velut  emendaturus  Inter- 
serat,  nisi  forte  ea  in  Latino  Codice  suae  Editionis  antiquitus  sic 
interpretata  repererit.  Nam  et  Hieronymus  pleraque  testimonia 
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Mr.  Buchanan  is  absolutely  wrong,  when  he  writes :  “  In 
this  and  other  passages  of  his  works,  Bede  testifies  that  in 
735  A.D.  the  Church  of  Britain  had  a  radically  different  Bible 
text  from  that  of  the  Vulgate.”  No  one,  as  conversant  with 
Latin  as  the  Old  Latin  text  scholar  should  be,  has  any  right 
to  draw  such  a  conclusion.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  end  of 
the  passage,  clez’crly  omitted  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  points  to  the 
fact  that  Bede’s  text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Vulgate.  He 
urges  the  reader  not  to  change  the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  by 
Bede’s  readings  from  the  Greek,  unless  “  he  find  them  so 
translated  of  old  in  a  Latin  codex  of  his  edition.  For  Jerome 
himself,  etc.”  Why  this  juxtaposition  of  the  authority  of 
Jerome  immediately  next  to  the  words,  “his  edition”?  Be¬ 
cause  “his  edition”  is  that  of  Jerome!  “His  edition,”  the 
edition  used  by  Bede  and  English  readers,  is  the  edition 
spoken  of  as  contained  in  “  our  codices.”  And  the  edition 
of  “  our  codices,”  —  of  Bede,  —  is  undoubtedly  the  translation 
made  by  Jerome.  For  Bede  urges  the  reader  not  to  change 
“  his  edition  ” ;  and  assigns,  as  a  reason  for  the  urging,  the 
fact  that  Jerome  himself,  though  calling  attention  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  that  edition  from  the  Hebrew,  had  no  mind  to  change 
“  our  codices.”  No  other  meaning  is  possible,  when  Bede 
says:  “For  Jerome  himself  gives  many  readings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  text,  as  the  Hebrew  truth  has  them ;  and  yet,  in  our 
codices,  he  did  not  wish  either  himself  so  to  translate  or  us 
so  to  correct  the  same.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  may  object  that  the  Latin  text  of  Bede 
differs  from  that  of  the  Clementine  Vulgate.  We  reply,  not 
radically!  The  accidental  differences  between  these  two  texts 
prove  two  things,  —  first,  that  the  Benedictine  Vulgate  Com¬ 
mission  has  much  work  before  it ;  secondly,  that  the  text  of 
Bede  may  have  preserved  some  of  the  Old  Latin  readings. 

veteris  Instrumenti,  ut  Hebraica  veritas  habet,  edocet;  nec  tamen 
haec  ita  in  nostris  Codicibus  aut  ipse  interpretari,  aut  nos  emen- 
dare  voluit.” 

"Liber  Retractionis  in  Actus  Apostolorum."  Praejatio.  (Migne, 
P.  L.  92.  995). 
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And  this  infiltration  of  Old  Latin  readings  into  the  V'ulgate 
Latin  text  shows  how  absurd  is  Mr.  Buchanan’s  statement 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  deliberately  enforced  the  Vulgate 
upon  the  ivhole  of  Christendom. 

To  show  that  the  Latin  Church  was  not  so  drastic  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  Vulgate,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks,  we  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Psalterium  Romaniim,  intended 
by  Jerome  to  be  part  of  the  Vulgate,  was  ousted  from  its 
place  by  the  Psalterium  Gallicanum  of  Jerome ;  and  is  to-day 
recited  only  in  the  office  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Milan  cathe¬ 
dral.  In  reply,  Mr.  Buchanan  garbles  my  statement;  makes 
me  say  that  the  Psalterium  Romanum  “  has  been  ‘  ousted  ’ 
in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Milan  Cathedral  ”  by  the  Psalterium 
Gallicanum,  —  whereas  T  said  that  the  Roman  Psalter  is  used 
only  in  the  office  of  these  two  Churches ;  and  remarks  that 
“  to  replace  the  Quarto  Editions  of  Shakespeare  by  the  Folio 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be  called  ‘  ousting  ’ ;  for  the 
result  is  still  Shakespeare.” 

That  smart  remark  is  just  what  I  object  to  in  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  work,  —  it  is  slipshod,  reckless,  and  unscientific.  To 
compare  the  first  two  Psalters  of  Jerome  to  the  quarto  and 
folio  editions  of  Shakespeare,  is  to  proclaim  either  a  era'> 
ignorance,  or  a  reckless  disregard,  of  the  terms  of  compari¬ 
son.  The  Psalterium  Romanum  of  Jerome  was  a  revision  of 
the  Old  Latin  text,  done  in  383  a.d.  ;  the  Psalterium  Galli¬ 
canum  was  Jerome’s  translation  from  the  Hexapla  of  Origen, 
done  nearly  ten  years  later,  —  containing  parts  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  omitted  by  the  LXX  and  borrowed  from  Theo- 
dotion.  We  priests,  who  read  the  Gallican  Psalter  in  our 
breviary  once  a  week,  and  at  times  find  parts  of  the  Roman 
Psalter  in  the  Introit  and  Gradual  of  our  Roman  Missal, 
would  never  identify  the  two  translations.  For  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an’s  further  information,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  Migne’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Psalters  in  parallel  columns.^ 

Walter  Drum,  S,  J. 

Woodstock,  Maryland. 

*P.  L.  29,  123  ff. 
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[Mr.  Buchanan’s  Reply.] 

The  question  originally  put  to  me  by  my  Jesuit  critic  was: 
“  What  documents  ...  of  the  Migne  Patrology  .  .  .  prove  that 
in  ‘  382  A.D.  .  .  .  the  Church  of  Rome  began  its  policy  of  en¬ 
forcing  .  .  .  the  Vulgate  .  .  .  upon  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom’?” 

1.  From  Theodoret’s  works  I  extracted  a  statement  to 
show  that  the  good  bishop  destroyed  in  423  a.d.  more  than 
TWO  HUNDRED  COPIES  of  the  Gospel-Compendium  of  Tatian, 
altliough,  as  he  admits,  they  were  "  held  in  high  esteem 

IN  THE  CHURCHES  WHERE  THEY  BELONGED.”  The  Only  rea¬ 
son  the  bishop  gives  for  their  condemnation  is  that  these 
copies  had  —  I  quote  his  very  words  —  “  cut  away  the  Gene¬ 
alogies  and  all  verses  proving  that  our  Lord  after  the  flesh 
was  a  descendant  of  David.”  Rut  the  question  here  arises, 
Did  Tatian  cut  these  verses  out,  or  did  the  Judaizers  of  Alex¬ 
ander  insert  them? 

The  bishop  used  a  Syriac  text  that  was  in  agreement  with 
the  Vulgate;  and,  having  been  instructed  by  St.  Jerome  that 
the  \’'ulgate  contained  the  very  words  of  Christ  “  according 
to  the  Greek  truth,”  he  perforce  condemned  Tatian’s  Syriac 
Gospels  as  the  work  of  a  heretic.  Yet  the  Freer  Gospels  in 
Greek  —  our  oldest  extant  Greek  Gospels  —  support  Tatian 
IN  OMITTING  ALTOGETHER  the  Genealogy  in  St.  Luke.  So 
does  the  older  of  the  two  Arabic  copies  of  the  Diatessaron 
now  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  So  does  the  Latin  List  of 
Contents  of  the  Codex  Fuldensis  which  I  collated  at  Fulda  in 
Germany.  So  do  some  copies  of  the  Irish  Latin  Gospels.  So 
does  the  Huntington  Palimpsest.  So,  indirectly,  does  Codex 
Bezie ;  for  it  inserts  in  Luke  a  genealogy  of  its  own  by  re¬ 
versing  that  of  St.  ^latthew.  Tatian,  therefore,  was  quite 
possibly  right,  and  the  bishop  wrong,  —  unless  episcopal  in¬ 
fallibility  be  accepted  as  an  article  of  religion.  To  call  a  man 
“  heretic  ”  does  not  dispense  us  from  hearing  his  evidence, 
nor  does  it  justify  us  in  pronouncing  his  work  a  “  fraud.” 
We  may  ask  in  this  context,  What  is  heresy? 

Further,  I  am  taken  to  task  for  translating  cnreBeurjv  by 
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destroyed,”  instead  of  ”  set  them  aside.”  This  is  the  merest 
quibbling.  The  bishop  is  using  a  polite  metaphor  to  signify 
to  the  faithful  that  he  burned  them,  as  being  the  work  of  a 
heretic. 

2.  In  my  translation  of  the  anathema  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  my  critic  has  pounced  on  “two  mistakes”  —  one  he 
calls  “  ludicrous,”  and  the  other,  “  intentional.”  My  ludicrous 
mistake  is  to  translate  traditiones  by  “  declarations,”  instead 
of  by  “  traditions.”  But  is'  it  not  true  that  the  Church’s  dec¬ 
larations  of  to-day  become  her  traditions  of  to-morrow?  I 
maintain  that  the  Church’s  declarations  as  to  what  Books 
constitute  the  Canon  are  the  Church’s  traditions;  and  that 
in  the  context  “  declarations  ”  was  as  good  a  translation  as 
“  traditions,”  So  much  for  my  “  ludicrous  ”  mistake. 

My  “  intentional  ”  mistake  is  that  I  translate  prout  in 
ecclesia  Catholica  legi  consneverimt  by  “  as  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church.”  Here  my  critic 
spies  in  my  idiomatic  translation  a  deep-laid  plot  on  my  part 
to  shift  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Canonicity  from  its  proper 
basis.  To  prove  me  mistaken  in  my  translation  he  proposes 
a  new  twofold  basis  for  Canonicity,  viz.  if  a  part  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  has  been  wont  to  be  read  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian 
and  all  other  rites ;  and  if  it  is  in  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate. 
Therefore  any  part  whatever  of  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate 
text  not  read  as  Scripture  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian 
and  ALL  OTHER  rites  is  (according  to  my  critic)  wanting  in 
canonicity.  T  fear  he  will  not  find  much  support  from  his 
coreligionists  in  his  new  and  expansive  definition  of  Canon¬ 
icity.  Quod  ubiqiie,  quod  ab  omnibus  is  not  the  Council  of 
Trent’s  test  of  canonicity  —  far  from  it.  The  Council  of  Trent 
stringently  declared  and  decreed  that  the  only  sacred  and 
canonical  form  of  Scripture  w^as  that  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
Latin  Vulgate  edition  of  St.  Jerome.  The  obvious  implica¬ 
tion  of  this  decree  is  that  all  other  editions  that  differ  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate  are  false.  And  whoever  denies  the  sacred¬ 
ness  and  canonicity  of  the  Vulgate,  him  the  Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes.  Is  not  this  tantamount  to  enforcing  the  Vul- 
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gate  on  the  whole  of  Christendom?  If  not,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is? 

3.  The  next  charge  against  me  is  that  of  “  garbling.”  My 
critic  admits  that  the  Bull  of  Qement  VIII.  (1592)  pro¬ 
claimed  a  “  close  ”  season  of  ten  years  for  the  standardized 
Vulgate,  which  was  to  he  multiplied  in  the  Vatican  printing 
house,  while  all  other  editions  were  “  set  aside.”  No  wonder 
Vulgates  abounded  from  this  time  onwards,  and  that  the  few 
surviving  non-Vulgate  leadings  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Fathers  were  eliminated !  But  my  translation  of  parts  of  the 
Bull  is  objected  to,  and  here  my  critic  again  quibbles.  He  says 
it  was  a  question  in  the  Bull  of  different  editions  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate  of  St.  Jerome,  and  not  a  question  of  different  copies  of 
the  Bible.  In  other  words,  he  maintains  that  the  Bull  of 
Clement  VIII.  sought  only  to  secure  a  pure  form  of  St.  Je¬ 
rome’s  edition,  and  was  not  directed  against  other  editions  of 
Scripture.  If  this  had  been  so,  the  Bull  would  have  permit¬ 
ted  of  Beza’s  edition  and  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  of  Luther’s,  being  printed  in  the  Vatican  printing 
house!  But  my  critic  forgets  that  he  has  already  infomied  us 
that  the  Council  of  Trent,  thirty  years  before  the  Bull  of 
Clement  appeared,  had  sought  to  suppress  the  Scripture  edi¬ 
tions  of  Erasmus  and  Beza.  At  Trent  in  15fi3  the  Bible  edi¬ 
tions  of  Erasmus  and  Beza  were  not  only  “  set  aside,”  but 
their  upholders  were  also  anathematized.  Yet  in  1592  these 
editions  were  (according  to  my  critic)  not  included  in  the 
prohibited  editions  of  Scripture.  Clement  VIIL,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  was  more  liberal  than  the  Council  of  Trent! 
But  who  does  not  know  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Vulgate  text  was  the  parent  Bible  of  Christendom,  and 
nezo  editions  of  the  Vulgate  zvere  therefore  nezv  editions  of 
the  Biblef  This  quibbling  distinction  between  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Bible  is  only  another  successful  attempt  to  twist  plain 
statements  from  their  obvious  meaning  and  befog  the  issue. 

4.  It  would  seem  that  my  worst  offense  is  to  have 
“  garbled  ”  Bede  in  my  endeavor  to  prove  that  Bede  used  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  different  from  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome. 
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My  critic  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Bible  Bede  used  was 
the  Vulgate,  and  that  Bede  in  the  passage  I  cited  was  com¬ 
paring  Latin  with  Greek  —  not  Old-Latin  with  Vulgate.  One 
single  word  of  Bede’s  disproves  this  baseless  theory.  Bede 
speaks  of  the  Greek  “  exemplar  ”  as  the  source  and  equivalent 
(not  rival)  of  the  new  Latin  Vulgate  that  he  opposed,  and, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  St.  Jerome  openly  professes  in  his 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  to  have  equated  his  text  with  that  of 
this  Greek  exemplar.  There  could  be  no  contrast  in  text 
between  the  Greek  exemplar  and  its  Latin  translation. 

Every  Old-Latin  scholar  knows  that  the  printed  form  of 
Bede’s  work  on  the  Acts  largely  agrees  with  the  Laudian 
Old-Latin  MS.  (e)  at  Oxford,  and  not  with  St.  Jerome’s  Vul¬ 
gate.  Tt  is  lost  labor,  therefore,  to  try  and  foist  St.  Jerome’s 
Vulgate  on  Bede.  My  critic  argues  that,  because  Bede  men¬ 
tions  St.  Jerome  directly  after  the  passage  I  have  cited,  there¬ 
fore  he  was  thinking,  not  of  the  (British)  Old-Latin,  but  of 
St.  Jerome’s  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Acts.  But  surely  a  man 
may  mention  God’s  name  at  the  end  of  a  sworn  statement 
without  the  proving  that  God  was  in  his  thoughts  in  all  that 
he  said  before.  A  codicil  appended  to  a  will  at  a  later  date 
with  a  new  name  added  does  not  by  mere  implication  disin¬ 
herit  the  first  heirs  of  all  their  claims  to  consideration. 

We  are  none  of  us  infallible,  and  in  proof  of  this  maxim 
my  opponent’s  Latin  fails  him  in  translating  the  end  of  the 
passage  “  cleverly  omitted  by  Mr.  Buchanan.”  My  only 
“  cleverness  ”  in-  omitting  these  words  was  that  it  induced 
my  critic  to  give  us  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  a  translator.  Here 
is  the  Latin:  Nam  et  Hieronymus  pleraque  testimonia  Veteris 
Instrumenti,  ut  Hebraica  Veritas  habet,  edocet.  Here  is  my 
critic’s  twice-repeated  translation :  “  For  Jerome  himself  gives 
many  readings  of  the  ancient  te.rt,  as  the  Hebrew  truth  has 
them.”  To  translate  Vetus  Instrumcntum  as  the  “ancient 
text  ”  is  a  sad  lapse  in  Latinity  —  especially  for  one  who  will 
not  allow  me  a  hair’s  breadth  of  liberty  in  my  translations. 
What  Bede  is  saying  is  this:  Jerome  did  not  allow,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  “the  Hebrew  truth”  to  displace  the  Old- 
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Latin  Version;  and  neither  shall  we  in  Britain,  in  the  New 
Testament,  allow  “the  [so-called]  Greek  truth”  —  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Vulgate  —  to  displace  our  time-honored  Old- 
Latin  text. 

The  final  charge  of  “  garbling  ”  against  me  is  that  I 
quoted  my  critic  as  saying  that  the  Roman  Psalter  had  been 
“  ousted  ”  in  the  Vatican  and  in  Milan  Cathedral  by  the  Gal¬ 
ilean,  when  I  should  have  said  that  the  Roman  Psalter  had 
been  the  “  ouster,”  —  not  the  ousted.  This  was  not  inten¬ 
tional,  but  was  due  to  my  not  perfectly  apprehending  a  state¬ 
ment  of  my  critic.  I  would  not  willfully  misrepresent  my 
opponent’s  least  word,  nor  intentionally  garble  any  transla¬ 
tion,  to  gain  any  end  whatever. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  inces¬ 
sant  textual  study,  in  which  I  have  by  God’s  grace  collated 
and  published  more  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  than  any 
other  living  man,  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  in  more  than 
fifty  Latin  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  scattered  all  over 
Europe  more  than  fifty  thousand  alterations  of  the  text  — 
alterations  extending  from  soon  after  382  a.d.  until  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing;  and  ez>ery  one  of  these  alterations  —  involv¬ 
ing  much  more  than  “  accidental  differences  ”  —  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  the  Vuf^ate  of  St.  Jerome.  This  fact  alone  — 
even  if  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  and  Bede  had  not  come 
down  to  us  —  proves  to  my  mind  up  to  the  hilt  that  ever  since 
the  days  of  Bishop  Damasus  the  Church  of  Rome  has  en¬ 
forced  the  fourth-century  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  upon  the 
whole  of  Christendom  as  the  one  and  only  authentic  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

E.  S.  Buchanan. 

Nezv  York  City. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Nietzsche  the  Thinker:  A  Study.  By  William  Mackin- 
TiRE  Salter.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  539.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.  1917.  $3.50,  net. 

The  Great  War  has  made  for  a  revival  of  Nietzsche.  Much 
of  the  comment  concerning-  him  in  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  of  the  popular  sort  has  been  superficial  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Nietzsche  himself  shifted  his  posi¬ 
tion  so  frequently,  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time  making  idols 
and  breaking  them  before  he  came  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
superman  and  the  eternal  recurrence,  with  which  his  final 
philosophy  was  identified,  that  only  a  thorough  study  of  the 
man,  his  moods,  his  successive  idolatries,  as  well  as  his  writ¬ 
ten  works,  will  set  him  before  the  world  in  his  true  light. 

This  has  been  done  in  a  thoroughgoing  way  in  this  book. 
One  does  not  need  to  go  far  to  learn  that  the  author  of 
this  study  is  in  the  main  sympathetic  with  the  position  of 
Nietzsche,  but  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind  not  brought  to  his 
v/ork,  but  growing  out  of  it.  The  work  has  every  mark  of 
impartiality  and  discrimination,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  study  as  well  as  of  a  familiarity  with 
those  writers  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  ^tudy  of  this  man 
and  his  work.  One  must  confess  to  a  difficulty  in  reading 
this  book.  Sometimes  the  author  himself  does  not  seem  to 
be  clear  in  his  own  mind,  or,  if  he  is,  the  fogginess  of  his 
literary  style  is  a  barrier  to  his  reader.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  treatment  of  Nietzsche’s  own  evolution  through  the  well- 
known  three  periods  into  which  his  work  naturally  falls  and 
the  subjects  of  successive  chapters  are  suggestive  and  illumi¬ 
nating.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  set  this  variedly  interpreted 
impressionistic  philosopher  before  the  world  in  his  true  light. 
To  the  Nietzsche  student  of  to-day  the  first  two  periods  of 
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his  life  are  simply  of  historic  interest,  and  have  no  place  in 
the  final  summing  up  of  his  philosophy.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  Nietzsche  did  not  have  time  before  madness 
overtook  him  to  systematize  his  work.  He  was  on  the  way 
to  the  performance  of  that  task  when  he  wrote  “  Beyond 
Good  and  Evil,”  “  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,”  “  The  Will  to 
Power,”  “  Ecce  Homo,”  and  “  The  Antichrist,”  all  of  which 
are  interpretations  of  the  cr>^ptic  “Thus  Spake  Zarathustra.” 
That  this  last  work  needed  interpretation,  and  that  by  the  one 
man  who'  alone  could  do  so,  the  author  himself,  is  evident 
from  the  medley  of  comments  which  have  been  drawn  from 
it.  It  was  not  at  all  extravagant  for  one  to  put  it  thus; 
“  Mix  Greek  sophistry  and  Greek  scepticism  with  the  natur¬ 
alness  of  Hobbes  and  the  monism  of  Schopenhauer,  corrected 
with  the  paradoxes  of  Rousseau  and  of  Diderot,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  the  philosophy  of  Zarathustra.” 

The  questions  that  are  being  asked  concerning  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Nietzsche  to-day  are  these:  What  did  he  teach  about 
morality?  What  did  he  mean  by  the  superman?  and  What 
influence  did  he  have  upon  the  temper  of  modern  militaristic 
Germany?  Concerning  the  first  two  of  these  the  writer  of 
this  book  is  explicit  and  illuminating.  To  the  last  he  makes 
simply  an  incidental  allusion  in  the  preface,  since  the  main 
body  of  the  book  was  written  before  the  Great  War  broke 
out.  This  does  not  clear  up  all  the  avenues  of  his  labyrinthic 
thinking,  but  it  does  point  a  way  to  clarity. 

Nietzsche  started  out  as  the  spirit  that  denies  and  questions. 
He  accepted  nothing  as  is.  Traditions,  customs,  the  accepted 
morality,  —  he  put  the  acid  test  to  them  all,  and  found  that 
they  rested  on  rotten  foundations.  He  found  that  morality 
was  foisted  upon  men  by  those  who  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  natural  struggle  for  existence.  It  was  the  weak  imposing 
their  law  upon  the  strong,  —  the  strong  whose  right  it  was  to 
rule.  It  made  for  a  standardized  being  with  a  herd  morality. 
Progress  toward  a  superrace  was  impossible  under  such  a 
code.  “An  ideal  is  a  something  in  which  we  body  forth  our 
very  will  and  personality,”  says  our  author  concerning 
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Nietzsche’s  teaching;  “how  can  we  expect  that  all  others 
will  have  just  the  same,  unless  we  are  like  all  the  rest  and 
have  no  distinctive  being  of  our  own  ?  ”  This  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  from  recommending  his  ideal ;  but  to  go  ahead 
and  lay  down  moral  rules  and  compel  conformity  is  unreason 
and  trickery.  It  is  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  carried  out  beyond  the  natural  world  that  Nietzsche 
teaches.  “We  do  not  believe  in  a  right  that  does  not  rest  on 
the  power  to  put  itself  through,”  he  says :  “  we  feel  all  rights 
to  be  conquests.” 

When  we  ask  what  is  left  of  morality  after  Nietzsche’s 
criticism,  we  are  told  that  it  only  affects  the  traditional  mor¬ 
ality,  not  necessarily  the  single  virtues,  like  love,  self-control, 
and  justice.  He  even  expresses  the  “  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  service  it  has  hitherto  rendered.”  We  need,  he  thinks, 
very  much  morality  to  be  immoral  in  this  fine  way.  Love, 
for  him,  stands  out  as  the  final  sanction  of  war  and  inequal¬ 
ity,  and  all  the  successive  stages  and  bridges  of  advancing  life. 
One’s  contempt,  says  Zarathustra,  should  spring  from  love, 
and  not  be  the  croaking  of  a  frog  in  a  swamp.  Nietzsche’s 
moral  aim  is  that  man  as  he  exists  to-day  is  to  be  surpassed. 
Morality  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  interest  of  “  peoples,” 
“  races,”  not  in  the  interest  of  the  species.  Here  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  larger  humanity  and  internationalism  which 
was  never  absent  from  Nietzsche’s  mind.  “  My  philosophy,” 
he  says,  “  aims  at  an  order  of  rank,  not  at  an  individualistic 
morality.” 

The  fact  is,  as  this  study  shows,  Nietzsche,  while  fulminat- 
ing  against  hereditary  morality  and  the  influence  of  moral 
environment,  retains  much  of  it,  both  in  his  temper  and  in 
his  sometimes  apparently  contradictory  statements.  His  vehe¬ 
ment  attacks  upon  Christianity,  which  by  the  way  he  attributes 
more  to  St.  Paul  and  the  decadents,  as  he  calls  them,  who 
followed  him,  rather  than  to  Jesus,  were  born  of  a  spirit  of 
protest  which  seems  to  have  been  native  to  him.  He  was 
never  a  man  of  compromises,  and  judicial  discrimination  was 
never  a  part  of  his  mental  make-up. 
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Nietzsche’s  teaching  about  the  superman,  according  to  Dr. 
Salter,  has  been  either  ignorantly  or  willfully  misconstrued. 
Yet  this  should  be  said,  that  a  philosopher  who  holds  up  such 
concrete  examples  as  Napoleon  and  Caesar  Borgia  as  types 
of  the  superman  can  hardly  escape  the  misconceptions,  if  such 
they  be,  which  have  marked  the  interpretations  of  his  philos¬ 
ophy.  Napoleon  we  know,  and  Caesar  Borgia  we  know ;  and 
we  must  be  excused  if  we  say  that  we  will  not  have  such  men 
rule  over  us.  The  world  is  fighting  just  that  sort  of  thing 
to-day. 

Yet  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense, 
and  Dr.  Salter  throws  much  of  light  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  superman  and  the  apotheosis  of  power.  Undoubtedly  the 
philosophy  of  Nietzsche’s  will  to  power  has  been  too  much 
identified  with  the  physical  in  man.  The  “  blond  beast  ”  has 
been  uppermost  in  our  thought  concerning  Nietzsche,  just  as 
his  virulent  attack  on  Christian  morality  has  given  him  the 
reputation  of  being  essentially  immoral.  Yet,  as  Salter  says, 
the  expression  “  blond  beast  ”  occurs  but  twice  in  his  sixteen- 
volumed  work.  He  does  make  allusion  in  other  places  to  rob¬ 
ber  animals  and  equivalent  expressions ;  but  they  misinterpret 
Nietzsche  who  hold  that  the  body  and  not  also  the  soul  of 
man  has  a  place  in  his  superman.  Nietzsche’s  allusion  to  the 
blond  beast  occurs  in  “  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,”  when,  in 
noting  the  contrasted  types  of  morality,  he  says  that  ”  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  superior  races,  the  robber  animal  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  the  splendid  blond  beast  roving  greedily  after  prey 
and  victory.”  But  in  all  the  cases  he  cites  ho  is  simply  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  anthropological  types  of  the  conquering  races.  “  I 
see  something  higher  and  more  human  above  me,”  he  writes 
in  the  earlier  period,  “  than  I  myself  am ;  help  me  all  to  attain 
it,  as  I  will  help  every  one  who  feels  and  suffers  as  I  do  —  in 
order  that  at  last  the  man  may  arise  who  is  full  and  measure¬ 
less  in  knowledge  and  love  and  vision  and  power,  and  with 
his  whole  being  cleaves  to  nature  and  takes  his  place  in  it  as 
judge  and  valuer  of  things.”  Professor  Simmel,  who  has 
penetrated  the  mind  of  Nietzsche  most  critically,  says,  “  The 
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superman  is  nothing  but  the  crystallization  of  the  thought  that 
man  can  develop  beyond  the  present  stage  of  his  existence, — 
and  hence  should.” 

Nietzsche’s  doctrines  of  an  aristocracy  and  a  herrenmoral 
have  likewise  been  misconstrued.  He  wanted  each  man  in 
his  place  in  society.  He  did  not  want  the  inferior  to  rule  over 
the  superior.  His  caste  lines  were  not  fixed  by  birth  or 
wealth.  He  was  known  to  have  called  the  peasant  blood  of 
Germany  the  best  there  is.  The  question,  he  said,  is  not 
whence  one  comes,  but  whither  one  goes.  The  men  who  are 
to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  Nietzsche’s  world,  which 
is  to  be  a  graded  society,  a  pyramidal  fonn  of  existence,  with 
the  mass  at  the  foundation  and  men  like  gods  at  the  top,  to 
quote  Dr.  Salter.  “  are  to  l)e  thinkers,  and  men  of  action  at 
the  same  time.  They  will  choose  themselves  and  put  the  crown 
on  their  own  heads.  Physical  force  is  not  sufficient  to  con¬ 
stitute  them.  .  .  .  Neither  is  it  a  question  of  wealth  —  our  rich 
men  are  the  poorest,  says  Nietzsche,  the  aim  of  all  wealth 
being  forgotten.  Nor  is  it  longer  a  question  of  race,  though 
a  superior  race.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  aristocratic  de¬ 
scent  —  where  in  Germany  will  you  find,  Nietzsche  asks,  a 
great  family  in  whose  blood  there  is  not  venereal  infection 
and  corruption.  .  .  .  He  says  we  may  look  to  heredity,  happy 
marriages,  and  to  happy  accidents  to  give  us  great  men.” 

For  the  common  man  Nietzsche  manifests  some  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  evidence  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
work  he  would  have  supplemented  his  doctrine  of  the  higher 
man  with  some  adequate  exposition  of  the  place  and  function 
of  the  average  worker  in  society.  As  for  their  exploitation 
he  says,  “  When  they  [referring  to  those  who  exploit  the 
workers  to-day]  go  so  far  as  to  oppress  and  use  up  other  men 
for  ends  of  their  own,  they  should  be  struck  dead  like  poison¬ 
ous  flies.”  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  Nietzsche 
has  not  always  been  rightly  understood  in  regard  to  the 
superman. 

As  to  Nietzsche’s  influence  in  creating  the  temper  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  Germany,  our  author  has  little  to  say.  He  does  ven- 
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ture  the  opinion  in  his  preface  that  this  war  would  have  come 
on  had  there  never  been  a  Nietzsche.  With  this  opinion  the 
students  of  Nietzsche  are  generally  in  accord.  Professor  H. 
L.  Stewart  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Nietzsche  with 
this  in  view,  and  his  general  conclusions  point  to  a  Nietzsch- 
ean  influence.  P)Ut  he  is  sufficiently  discriminating  not  to  push 
the  matter  too  far.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  passages 
in  Nietzsche’s  works  which  correspond  very  markedly  to 
utterances  which  have  been  common  in  Germany  in  recent 
years.  He  does  hold  that  sovereignty  is  from  above,  not 
below.  He  is  an  out-and-out  opponent  of  democracy  as 
understood  to-day,  and  also  to  socialism.  The  a-morality  of 
the  state  is  simply  a  development  of  his  beyond  good  and 
evil  when. applied  to  the  superman. 

That  modern  Germany  betrays  much  of  the  temper  of 
Nietzsche  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  almost  a  conclusive  fact, 
however,  that  he  himself  was  but  a  symptom  of  this  tem¬ 
per  rather  than  its  cause.  Germany  knew  very  little  al)Out 
Nietzsche  until  George  Brandes  began  his  lectures  on  him  in 
1885.  And  when  he  did  become  known  the  seats  of  theology 
in  Germany  flayed  him  for  his  antagonism  toward  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  may  go  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great  for  an  attitude  corresponding  to  that  of  the  rulers  who 
have  devastated  Belgium.  The  broken  faith  of  that  king 
toward  Maria  Theresa  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  history.  And 
concerning  states  which  break  their  word,  Nietzsche  has  left 
us  his  opinion.  They  incur  the  contempt,  he  said,  which  falls 
on  all  liars.  Frederick  knew  nothing  of  Nietzsche.  Bismarck, 
though  a  contemporary,  betrays  no  knowledge  of  Nietzsche. 
And  the  latter  is,  more  than  any  other  statesman,  the  founder 
of  modern  Germany.  Of  contemporary  Germany  he  had  lit¬ 
tle  good  to  say.  “  Can  one  interest  himself  in  the  German 
empire  to-day,”  he  asks.  “  Where  is  the  new  thought  ?  .  .  . 
To  rule  and  help  the  highest  thought  to  victory,  —  that  is 
the  only  thing  that  could  interest  me  in  Germany.”  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  Bismarck  in  mind  when  he  says  concerning  a 
certain  statesman,  “  Strong.  Strong.  Strong  and  mad !  Not 
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great.”  “  Deutschland  uel>er  alles,”  he  says,  “  I  fear  that  was 
the  end  of  German  philosophy.”  “  There  is  a  court  style  of 
writing  history,”  he  writes,  “  and  Herr  von  Treitschke  is  not 
ashamed.”  The  era  of  Bismarck  is  the  era  of  German  Ver- 
dummung.  The  Germany  of  commercialism  has  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  what  Nietzsche  taught. 

For  Nietzsche,  Germany  as  he  knew  it  had  little  charm.  He 
was  piqued  by  the  neglect  of  his  countrymen.  He  hated  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  to  be  called  a  German.  He  does  not  hope 
much  from  a  German.  The  presence  of  a  German  retards  his 
digestion.  For  the  nationalism  and  the  imperialism  which  is 
the  mania  of  Germany  to-day  he  had  no  patience.  “A  little 
more  fresh  air,  for  heaven’s  sake,”  he  wrote.  “  This  ridic¬ 
ulous  condition  of  Europe  must  not  last  longer.  Is  there  a 
single  idea  behind  this  bovine  nationalism  ?  ”  The  economic 
unity  of  Europe  must  come.  The  besotted  and  brutalized 
France  he  saw  sprawling  in  the  foreground  was  the  result 
of  a  voluntary  and  involuntary  Germanizing  and  barbarizing  of 
taste.  “  He  accused  the  Germans,”  says  Professor  Mencken, 
“of  stupidity,  superstition  and  silliness;  of  a  chronic  weakness  for 
dodging  Issues,  a  fatuous  barnyard  and  green  grazing  contentment; 
of  yielding  supinely  to  the  demands  of  a  clumsy  and  an  unintelli¬ 
gent  government;  of  degrading  education  to  the  low  level  of  cram¬ 
ming  and  examination  passing;  of  a  congenital  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  absorb  the  culture  of  other  peoples,  and  particularly  the 
culture  of  the  French;  of  a  boorish  bumptiousness  and  an  Ignorant, 
ostrich-like  complacency;  of  a  systematic  hostility  to  men  of  genius, 
whether  in  art,  science  or  philosophy;  of  a  slavish  devotion  to  the 
two  great  European  narcotics,  alcohol  and  Christianity;  of  a  pro¬ 
found  beeriness,  a  spiritual  dyspepsia,  an  old  womanish  petti¬ 
ness,  an  ineradicable  liking  for  the  obscure,  the  damp  and  the 
shrouded.  German  wit  had  no  existence.  German  cookery  was  a 
return  to  nature,  to  cannibalism.” 

Can  a  man  who  exhibited  such  an  attitude  toward  a  people 
become  their  inspiration?  To  ask  the  question  seems  to  an¬ 
swer  it.  Germany  to-day  in  the  light  of  this  can  hardly  be 
called,  as  one  has  called  it,  “  Nietzsche  in  Action.” 

Dr.  Salter  has  done  a  work  here  in  this  volume  which  will 
do  much  to  clarify  the  teachings  of  Nietzsche.  That  much 
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of  that  teaching  will  always  be  rejected  we  may  earnestly 
hope.  But  the  spirit  of  detachment  with  which  Nietzsche 
viewed  all  things  will  throw  man  and  society  back  again  and 
again  to  review  the  foundations  upon  which  their  general 
philosophy  of  life  rests.  It  is  a  question,  with  the  progres¬ 
sive  character  of  Nietzsche’s  mind,  with  the  cryptic  character 
of  much'  of  his  writing,  and  with  the  madness  which  finally 
overtook  him,  whether  the  world’s  thinkers  will  ever  come 
to  agreement  concerning  him.  But  with  the  bad  there  is  much 
of  good  in  his  writings.  The  volume  justifies  the  hope  that 
time  will  give  the  world  a  juster  appraisement  of  Nietzsche 
and  his  work. 

N.  Van  der  Pyl. 

The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy,  P»y 
A.  Seth  Pringle-Pattison,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  483.  London:  Humphrey  Milford.  1917. 
12s.  6d.,  net. 

This  able  work  consists  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  Gifford 
Foundation  of  Natural  Theology.  It  suffers,  like  so  many 
works,  from  the  lecture  system,  in  its  modes  of  dividing  and 
arranging  the  material.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison’s  capa¬ 
bilities  as  a  thinker  are  well  known,  and  his  thought  has  found 
more  systematic  expression  here  than  elsewhere.  More  than 
many  philosophers,  he  sets  store  by  the  theistic  interest,  one 
of  the  best  features  of  his  work.  Not  that  I  profess  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  theism  in  all  respects,  for  I  think 
it  more  satisfactory  on  the  human  than  on  the  Divine  side. 
The  treatment  of  the  personality  of  God  is  with  a  .weak  hand, 
and  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  is  eschewed  for  God  merely  as 
Creator.  Creation,  in  the  sense  of  Christian  theory,  is  en¬ 
tirely  thrown  overboard,  in  favor  of  eternal  creation.  There 
is  no  lack  of  ability  in  the  way  the  work  is  done,  from  the 
author’s  own  standpoint,  but  the  result  in  sum  is  a  truncated, 
and  not  very  thoroughgoing  theism.  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Absolute,  and  the  Absolute  as  God,  and  the  Absolute  is  taken, 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Ward,  to  mean  God-and-the-World. 
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God  is  not  assigned  absolute  freedom  in  a  satisfactory  way 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  appears  as  the  result  of 
some  sort  of  internal  necessity,  such  as  is  associated  with 
pantheistic  rather  than  theistic  thought.  The  immanence  of 
God  is  largely  dwelt  upon,  but  Divine  transcendence  is  slurred 
over,  and  not  properly  related  thereto.  The  interests  of  episte¬ 
mology  and  metaphysics  are  not  adequately  cared  for,  the 
method  of  values  being  prevailingly  adopted.  But  there  is 
no  technical  discussion  of  value,  as  there  ought  to  have  been, 
where  it  is  regarded  as  fundamental.  There  is  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  values,  nor  any  discussion  of  their  relation  or 
coordination.  They  are  simply  taken  for  granted,  at  their 
face  values  in  an  uncritical,  commonsense  way.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  finite  personality  is  probably  the  best  thing  in  the 
book,  but.  of  course,  where  the  Divine  Personality  is  not  fully 
guarded,  the  basis  of  human  personality  is  left  not  so  strong 
as  it  should  be.  For  these  two  stand  or  fall  together.  Hu¬ 
man  freedom  is  definitely  declared,  but  gets  no  reasoned  de¬ 
fense  or  justification.  Immortality  is  not  discussed  to  any 
e.xtcnt,  but  is  twice  referred  to,  result  merely  negative. 
Surely  an  idea  so  rich  and  positive  as  the  idea  of  God  ought 
to  yield  some  more  fruitful  issue.  Teleology  is  also  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  throughout  the  work  there  is  much  keen  and 
valuable  criticism.  This  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  con¬ 
structive  side.  There  is  an  excellent  lecture  on  Hume’s  nat¬ 
ural  religion  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  work  is  too 
much  confined  to  a  few  thinkers  in  Britain  and  a  very  few 
in  America,  while  the  idea  of  God  in  the  “  recent  philosophy  ” 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  is  about  as  good  as  untouched. 
There  is,  for  all  I  have  now  said,  a  great  deal  in  the  work 
with  which  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  in  making  these 
critical  references.  I  do  not  decline  from  the  high  respect  I 
have  always  entertained  for  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
author. 

James  Lindsay. 

Irvine,  Scotland. 
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Mens  Creatrix.  By  the  Rev.  William  Temple.  8vo.  Pp. 

xiii,  367.  London:  Macmillan  and  Company.  1917.  7s. 

6d.,  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  best  stated  in  the  author’s  own 
words :  “  It  traces  the  outline  of  the  Sciences  of  Knowledge, 
Art,  Morality,  and  Religion,  as  the  author  understands  these, 
not  pausing  to  discuss  what  is  disputable,  but  merely  affirm¬ 
ing  the  position  which  is  adopted.  The  four  philosophical 
sciences  are  found  to  present  four  converging  lines  which  do 
not  in  fact  meet.  Man’s  search  for  an  all-inclusive  system  of 
Truth  is  thus  encouraged  and  yet  baffled.  Then  the  view¬ 
point  changes.  The  Christian  hypothesis  is  accepted  and  its 
central  ‘fact’  —  the  Incarnation  —  is  found  to  supply  just 
what  was  needed,  the  point  in  which  these  converging  lines 
meet  and  find  their  unity.”  Book  I.,  entitled  “  Man's  Search,” 
is  philosophical;  Book  II.,  “God’s  Act,”  is  theological.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  religion  is  not  a  discovery  of  man,  and,  in 
particular,  that  “  Christianity  is  either  sheer  illusion,  or  else 
it  is  the  self-revelation  of  God.”  This  being  the  case,  theol¬ 
ogy,  as  the  science  of  religion,  reveals  God,  not  as  the  con¬ 
clusion,  but  as  the  starting-point.  In  Book  I.,  consisting  of 
twenty  chapters,  the  ground  covered  is  remarkably  wide  and 
varied,  and  indicates  an  extraordinary  range  of  reading.  Much 
of  it  will  be  found  most  interesting  and  suggestive,  and 
whether  readers  agree  or  not,  they  will  be  glad  to  come  into 
contact  with  so  fresh,  vital,  and  impressive  a  thinker.  Among 
the  many  things  in  this  section,  the  chapter  on  “  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Tragedy”  is  one  of  the  best.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
width  of  range,  perhaps  because  of  it.  Book  II.  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  It  must  be  confessed,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Temple’s  essay  in  “  Foundations,”  that, 
with  all  his  marvelous  extent  of  interest,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  science  of  theology.  lie 
fails  on  several  points  of  supreme  importance.  His  view  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  of  the  usual  modern  critical  character, 
speaking  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  as  “  the  wonder¬ 
ful  myth  ”  (p.  84),  and  of  Yahweh  as  at  first  “  a  tribal  deity 
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like  Chemosh,  a  mere  figment  of  man’s  imagination  in  his 
search  after  the  Divine”  (p.  304).  The  treatment  of  sin  is 
by  no  means  convincing,  especially  when  the  conclusion  seems 
to  favor  the  medijeval  idea  of  0  felix  culpa,  quce  tantiim  et 
talcm  meruit  habere  redemptorem  ”  (p.  286).  But,  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all,  there  is  no  idea  of  the  great  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  This  is  usually  a  “  cnicial  ”  test  (in 
more  senses  than  one)  with  modern  writers ;  and  Mr.  Temple’s 
reference  to  Calvary  is  inadequate  and,  therefore,  seriously 
inaccurate.  His  last  words  are  sufficient  to  show  this,  for 
quoting  the  well-known  passage  from  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of 
“  the  blood  of  Jesus  ”  as  meaning  “  the  inspiration  of  His 
sacrifice.”  And  so  while  there  is  much  that  is  interesting, 
impressive,  and  inspiring,  the  second  part  is  in  gjeat  need  of 
much  supplemental  teaching  to  make  it  even  approximate  to 
the  full  idea  of  New  Testament  teaching.  Mr.  Temple’s 
strength  evidently  lies  in  philosophy,  economics,  and  ethics, 
and  not  in  theology  proper ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  remarkably  able  book,  he  will  be  well  advised 
to  limit  his  attention  to  philosophical  subjects  or  else  to  give 
himself  far  more  thoroughly  than  he  has  hitherto  done  to  the 
study  of  theology,  before  he  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  true 
sense  a  guide  to  the  heart  of  the  New  Testament  Gospel. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Rise  of  the  Christian  Religion:  A  Study  in  Origins. 

By  Charles  Frederick  Nolloth,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Large 

8vo.  Pp.  xii,  608.  London:  Macmillan  and  Company. 

1917.  12s..  net. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  lx)ok  issued  “  The 
Person  of  Our  Lord  and  Recent  Thought,”  its  freshness  and 
impressiveness  naturally  led  to  the  anticipation  of  similar 
works  from  the  same  pen ;  and  in  this  readers  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  the  book  before  us  is  a  particularly  valuable  and 
informing  presentation  of  the  origins  of  Christianity.  Dr. 
Nolloth  is  a  very  wide  and  careful  reader,  and  his  book  sum¬ 
marizes  practically  everything  that  modern  criticism  of  all 
sorts  says  about  Christianity.  The  footnotes  reveal  a  per- 
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fectly  wonderful  range  of  authorities,  and  the  quotations, 
with  acute  comments,  are  especially  useful.  Its  contents 
cover  a  wide  field,  though  the  material  is  thoroughly  mastered 
and  effectively  presented.  First  comes  an  account  of  the 
preparation  for  Christ  in  contemporary  thought,  —  Jewish, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  This  is  followed  by  a  thorough  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ’s  life,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  and  illustrated  ’oy  the  time  in  which  Me  lived.  Then 
comes  a  careful  presentation  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
elements  associated  with  the  period  in  Acts  and  the  New 
Testament  Epistles.  The  treatment  proceeds  mainly  along 
historical  lines,  and  the  criticism  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
“  liberal  ”  thought  is  decidedly  acute  and  convincing.  While 
gladly  welcoming  nearly  everything  that  Dr.  Nolloth  says, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  added  that  his  weakest  point  is  the 
Sacraments,  where  he  seems  to  go  beyond  what  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  interpreted  of  the  New  Testament.  In  j)articular,  his 
reference  to  the  analogy  between  the  union  of  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood  in  Christ  and  the  presence  of  the  Divine  and 
human  elements  in  the  Sacraments  does  not  carry  conviction, 
but  is  really  opposed  to  the  plain  truth  of  Scripture.  There 
is,  also,  a  curious  statement  in  connection  with  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Apocrypha,  speaking  of  “  the  English  Church  with 
the  Protestant  communities  ’’  as  th.ough  the  former  was  not 
I’rotestant.  Yet  the  most  elementary  knovvledge  of  wdiat 
took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century  suffices  to  show  that,  in 
regard  to  everything  essential,  and,  in  particular,  in  reference 
to  the  supremacy  and  finality  of  Scripture,  the  English  Church 
adopted  and  maintained  a  definite  Protestant  ground.  As 
Canon  Simpson  of  St.  Paul’s  once  said  in  regard  to  this  truth, 
the  Church  of  England  is  identical  in  standpoint  with  other 
“  Protestant  communities.”  But  these  are  only  slight  points 
by  comparison,  and  it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  call 
attention  to  Dr.  Nolloth’s  fine  work.  It  would  be  exceptionally 
valuable  for  younger  clergy  in  providing  them  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  theological  thought  during  recent  years,  while  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  lecture  in  theological  seminaries  would 
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do  well  to  use  this  either  as  a  textbook  or  else  as  a  source  of 
information  connected  with  New  Testament  problems.  Dr. 
Nolloth  writes  in  a  clear  and  easy  style,  and  on  almost  every 
pajsi’e  there  is  something  of  suggestion  and  information  for  the 
careful  reader.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Minor  Prophets  Unfolded.  By  A.  Lukyn  Williams, 

D.D.  16mo.  Pp.  09.  London:  Society  for  Promoting 

Christian  Knowledge.  1917.  Is.  6d.,  net. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  little  books  on  the  iMinor  Prophets, 
written  by  a  well-known  English  Plebraist  and  intended  to 
supply  readers  “  with  an  inexpensive,  but  trustworthy  means 
of  learning  the  real  meaning  of  the  writers.”  The  prophecy 
of  Hosea  is  divided  into  sections,  with  comments  and  notes 
on  the  verses,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
the  learned  author  is  abundantly  fulfilled.  Few  ordinary  read¬ 
ers  will  need  anything  more  than  may  be  found  in  this  ad¬ 
mirable  little  work.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  project 
covering  the  whole  of  the  Minor  Prophets  will  be  realized  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Unfermented  Wine.  8vo.  Pp.  31.  London:  Society  for 

IVomoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1917.  fid.,  net. 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  brief  historical  inquiry  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  wine  used  in  the  Ploly  Communion.  It  covers  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Jewish  usage,  patristic  literature, 
and  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  closes  with  four  valuable  Appen¬ 
dixes.  Its  information  will  doubtless  be  helpful  along  his¬ 
torical  lines,  but  it  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  it  will  not  settle 
the  problem  ;  for,  as  a  thoughtful  writer  has  .said,  if  the  East¬ 
ern  Church  added  ferment  to  the  bread  or  the  Latin  Church 
withheld  it  for  what  seemed  good  reasons,  it  is  possible  to 
withhold  ferment  from  the  grape- juice  to-day  for  adequate 
causes.  The  question,  therefore,  will  be  settled  by  practical 
needs,  “  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,”  and  on 
this  point  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  unfermented  wine  is 
the  only  right  wine  to  use.  w.  h.  g.  t. 
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The  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts.  (Harvard  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies,  Vol.  I.)  By  Charles  Cutler  Torrey, 
Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  in  Yale  University. 
Issued  as  an  extra  number  of  the  Howard  Theological 
Review,  1916.  8vo.  Pp.  72.  Cambridge;  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1916.  75  cents. 

In  this  admirable  study,  Professor  Torrey  has  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
with  arguments  that  never  before  have  been  presented  with 
such  force.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Aramaic  dialect  he  is  able  to  establish  beyond  all  reasonable 
controversy  that  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  a  translation  of 
an  Aramaic  document  that  had  been  prepared  in  Palestine, 
not  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded,  as  early 
as  the  year  50 ;  while  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  beginning 
with  the  “  We-sections,”  was  written  during  Paul’s  impris¬ 
onment  in  Rome.  The  reasons  for  this  are  stated  by  Dr.  Tor¬ 
rey  with  great  fullness  and  cogency.  A  necessary  inference 
from  this  is  that  the  First  Gospel  was  written  before  the  year 
61.  This  study  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Early  Babylonian  Letters  from  Larsa.  (Yale  Oriental 
Series.  Babylonian  Texts.  Vol.  II.)  By  Henry  Fred¬ 
erick  Lutz,  Ph.D.  4to.  Pp.  xii,  41.  New  Haven:  Yale 
Universitv  Press;  London;  Humphrev  Milford.  1917. 
$5.00. 

“  The  present  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
official  and  private  letters  found  in  the  Babylonian  Collection 
of  Yale  University.”  Their  date  is  about  2000  ji.c.  and  they 
have  come  from  the  mounds  at  Senkereh,  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Larsa.  Most  of  the  letters  refer  to  business  mat¬ 
ters,  l>ut  a  few  refer  to  administrative,  judicial,  and  military 
affairs.  While  most  of  the  letters  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  considerable  light  is  shed  upon  the  form  of  the 
names  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  In  the  introduction 
there  is  an  interesting  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  Abraham,  which  in  its  full  form  has  been  found  in 
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cuneiform.  The  name,  it  is  believed,  came  from  the  West 
Semitic  home,  and  was  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  its 
Babylonian  form.  The  translation  of  the  letters  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  beautiful  facsimiles  and  photographs,  making  it 
an  important  addition  to  the  library  of  any  one  who  is  giving 
attention  to  the  development  of  early  civilization  in  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  Valley. 

The  Christian  Religion  in  Its  Doctrinal  Expression. 
By  Edgar  Young  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  author  of  “  Why  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  True?”  “The  Axioms  of  Religion,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp. 
xxiv,  514.  Philadelphia:  Roger  Williams  Press.  1917. 
$2.50. 

After  eighteen  years’  experience  in  teaching  the  subject 
discussed  in  this  volume,  the  distinguished  author  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  produced  a  work  of  exceptional  value,  and  so 
he  has  done.  Without  excessive  analysis  every  phase  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  presented  in  clear  statement  of  each  posi¬ 
tive  point  and  full  discussion  of  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged.  The  volume  is  equally  adapted  for  classroom  work 
and  for  general  reading,  though  the  literary  references,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  Bible,  are  comparatively  few.  The  author  takes  into 
consideration  all  the  modifications  of  statement  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  recent  scientific  and  psychological  progress.  These, 
however,  it  is  shown  have  very  little  influence  in  a  positive 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  author  is  specially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  defending  the  true  doctrines  of  theism.  We  note 
this  fundamental  position  (p.  252)  regarding  the  spirituality 
of  the  first  cause,  “  The  reason  calls  for  an  uncaused  cause  of 
all  things,  which  nature  never  yields.  The  human  will  sug¬ 
gests  the  only  solution.  The  will  of  man  is  in  a  relative  sense 
an  originating  cause,  and  from  it  we  infer  a  spiritual  first 
cause  which  brought  the  universe  into  being.”  The  author 
is  very  cautious  and  wise  in  his  treatment  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  body,  holding  that  “  the  later  phase  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  known  as  the  mutation  theory  is  more  favorable 
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to  the  idea  of  an  animal  origin  for  the  human  body.  It  teaches 
that  progress  is  made  by  sudden  and  unexpected  advances  in 
living-  organisms.  The  causes  are  not  known.  This  would 
accord  with  the  view  of  theistic  evolution  more  closely  than 
the  older  conception  of  progress  by  infinitesimal  stages  of 
growth.  But  in  any  case  the  chief  point  is  God’s  agency  in 
the  ongoing  of  the  world  ”  (p.  250). 

While  holding  to  what  the  author  calls  hereditary  sin.  he, 
like  Dr.  Hodge,  seems  to  evacuate  the  word  “  sin  ”  of  its 
ordinary  meaning  by  means  of  the  compound.  “  Men  are  not 
condemned  for  hereditary  or  original  sin.  They  are  con¬ 
demned  only  for  their  own  sins.  ...  It  is  their  own  act  of 
rejection  which  is  the  basis  of  their  condemnation  ”  (p.  302). 

The  author’s  defense  of  miracles  and  his  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  arc  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  convincing 
in  their  very  statement,  as  is  also  his  discussion  of  the  mil¬ 
lennial  theories,  maintaining  that  “  the  kingdom  comes  in 
three  senses.  It  comes  in  its  beginning.  It  comes  in  its 
progress.  It  comes  in  its  consummation.  These  are  one  in 
principle.  The  consummation  is  latent  in  the  beginning.  The 
beginning  is  patent  in  the  consummation.  Jesus  beholds  the 
consummation  in  any  event  whether  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
progress,  or  at  the  end”  f p.  450), 

Pkdaooc.y  for  Mtxtstkrs;  An  Application  of  Pedagogical 
Principles  to  the  Preaching  and  Other  Work  of  the  Pas¬ 
tor.  By  At.vau  Sarix  Horart,  Professor  New  Testament 
Interpretation  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary :  author  of 
“Seed  Thoughts  for  Pight  Living.”  “Transplanted  Truths 
from  Ephesians,”  “  The  TToly  Spirit.  Our  Silent  Partner.” 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  184.  New  York:  Fleming  IT.  Revell 
Company.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

The  preacher  is  preeminently  a  teacher ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  his  becoming  grounded  in  the  principles  of  pedagogy.  In 
this  volume  the  eminent  author  has  made  an  original  addition 
to  the  numerous  hooks  that  have  lately  appeared  on  homilet¬ 
ics.  It  is  a  book  to  he  commended  both  for  its  style  and  its 
matter. 
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The  Progress  of  Church  Federation.  By  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  12mo.  Pp.  191.  New 
York:  Fleming’  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  to  promote  cooperation  of  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  are  of  such  character,  and  so  numerous,  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  find  a  volume  that  gives  to  us  a  clear  and  full  account 
of  the  aims  and  work  of  the  organization,  .\lready  the  publi¬ 
cations  treating  of  special  subjects  with  the  Federal  Council 
imprint  are  so  numerous  that  seven  pages  are  required  to 
enumerate  them. 


The  Highway  of  Life,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Hugh  T. 
Kerr.  D.D.,  author  of  “  Children’s  Story-Sermons,”  ”  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Missionary-Story-Sermons,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  186. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.00,  wcf. 

This  volume  consists  of  sermons  which  have  been  preached 
by  the  author  in  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Some 
of  them  have  been  already  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  attracting 
wide  attention.  Local  references  and  historical  suggestions 
give  special  interest  to  many  of  the  discourses. 


Paul’s  Joy  in  Christ:  Studies  in  Philippians.  By  A.  T. 
Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Interpretation  in  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Louisville,  Ky.  8vo.  Pp.  267.  New  York:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.25,  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  addresses  which  the  eminent  author 
has  delivered  at  many  conferences  of  Christian  workers.  It 
covers  the  whole  Epistle  and  forms  a  commentary  of  the  best 
sort.  While  it  is  based  upon  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  text,  the  Greek  words  are  all  relegated  to  the  foot¬ 
notes,  as  the  body  of  the  work  is  designed  for  ordinary 
readers. 
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The  Life  of  Christ.  By  William  Bancroft  Hill,  D.D., 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  Vassar  College.  8vo.  Pp.  328.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

The  excellence  of  this  volume  fully  answers  the  question, 
Why  another  life  of  Christ?  It  is  concise.  It  is  comprehen¬ 
sive.  It  is  logically  arranged.  It  discusses  with  adequate 
fullness  all  the  difficulties,  and  reaches  reasonable  conclusions 
in  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  views  concerning  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  life  of  our  divine  Lord.  It  is  a  book  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  Christianity  will  find  profitable  to  own  and  have  at 
hand. 

The  Training  of  Men  for  the  World’s  Future.  By 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  8vo.  Pp.  89.  New 
York:  The  Platt  and  Peck  Company.  1916.  $1.25,  net. 

An  earnest  and  timely  plea  for  support  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cational  universities  as  a  means  of  securing  the  proper  recon¬ 
struction  of  society  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  facts  pre¬ 
sented  are  impressive  and  convincing. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill  and  Home  Again.  By  F.  W. 
Boreham,  author  of  “  Faces  in  the  Fire,  “  Mushrooms  of 
the  Moor,”  “  The  Golden  Milestone,”  “  Mountains  in  the 
Mist,”  “The  Luggage  of  Life,”  etc.  New  York:  The 
Abingdon  Press.  12mo.  Pp.  274.  1917.  $1.25,  net. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  volume  writes  his  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Mellxuirne,  Australia.  The  book  treats  of  a  great 
range  of  topics,  and  in  an  interesting  manner  enlarges  one’s 
knowledge  of  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal.  Sermons  by  W.  P.  Paterson, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  King  in  Scotland.  8vo. 
Pp.  vii.  262.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1917.  4s.  6d.,  net. 
The  Master’s  Comfort  and  Hope:  Sermons  on  John  xiii. 
31-xiv.  31.  By  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  D.D. 
(Glas.),  Principal  of  New  College,  London.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv, 
239.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1917.  4s.  6d.,  net. 
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The  Sacrifice  of  Thankfulness.  Sermons  by  Henry 
]\Ielvill  Gw  ATKIN,  D.D.,  Late  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History,  author  of  “  The  Knowledge  of  God,”  “  The 
Eye  for  Spiritual  Things,”  etc.  Edited  by  L.  de  L.  Gwat- 
KiN.  With  a  Memoir  by  T.  R.  Glover,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  1G6.  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1917.  4s.  6d.,  net. 

Sub  Corona:  Sermons  Preached  in  the  University  Chapel  of 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  by  Principals  and  Professors  of 
Theological  Faculties  in  Scotland.  Edited  by  Henry 
Cowan,  D.D.,  D.Th.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  James  Hastings,  D.D., 
Editor  of  the  Expository  Times,  “  The  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,”  “  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,”  and 
other  works.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  297.  Edinl>urgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.  1915.  4s.  6d.,  net. 

Faithful  Stewardship  and  Other  Sermons  by  Father 
Stanton.  Edited  by  E.  F.  Russell,  M.A.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  183.  London:  Hodder  and  Stough¬ 
ton ;  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1917.  $1.35, 
net. 

John  Fourteen  :  The  Greatest  Chapter  of  the  Greatest  Book. 
By  James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D,,  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Temple  University.  8vo.  Pp.  320. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

These  six  volumes  of  sermons  well  illustrate  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  best 
made  from  the  pulpit.  The  Bible  is  a  popular  handbook,  and 
in  meeting  the  wants  of  an  average  congregation  the  preacher 
is  in  the  best  condition  from  which  to  interpret  such  a  revela¬ 
tion.  The  volumes  enumerated  are  the  productions  of  a  great 
variety  of  the  best  talent  found  among  English-speaking 
teachers  and  preachers.  Professors  Paterson,  Garvie,  Gwat- 
kin,  rank  high  among  the  scholarly  interpreters  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  these  volumes  appear  at  their  best  in  popular  exposi¬ 
tion.  “  Sub  Corona  ”  contains  twenty  sermons  by  as  many 
eminent  teachers.  All  but  two  of  the  sermons  of  Father 
Stanton  belong  to  the  late  period  of  his  life,  and  are  verbatim 
reports  which  have  his  approval.  The  last  two  sermons  of 
this  volume  were  preached  forty  years  before  the  others,  in 
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the  early  days  of  his  ministry.  The  volume  by  Dr.  Dunham 
is  an  elaborate  and  practical  commentary  upon  a  single  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  illustrates  how  rich  the  Bible  is 
in  suggestions. 

Some  Turning-Points  in  Church  History;  Being  the 
Southworth  Lectures  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
for  the  Year  1915.  By  Ambrose  White  Vernon,  Minister 
of  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  153. 
Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1917.  75  cents. 

The  four  crises  in  church  history  treated  of  in  this  volume 
are:  The  Founding  of  the  Church,  The  Beginnings  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  The  Beginnings  of  the  National  Churches, 
and  The  Beginnings  of  the  Free  Churches,  to  which  is  added 
a  supplementary  chapter  on  The  Contribution  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  to  Church  Polity.  In  the  author’s  view  the  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Baptist  churches  of  the  United  States  have  come 
back  nearly  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  churches.  The 
growth  of  the  Papacy  developed  gradually  through.  “  first, 
the  care  of  the  church  finances,  second,  the  moderatorship  of 
the  church  meetings,  and  third,  exclusive  rights  in  the  Eu¬ 
charist.”  The  struggles  for  freedo:n  beginning  with  the  Wal- 
densees  and  continuing  through  the  Anabaptists  have  only 
taken  on  successful  form  in  the  Congregationalism  of  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  national  churches  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  misfortune.  The  volume  is  clearly  written, 
the  facts  being  carefully  selected,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  highly 
interesting  and  stimulating. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  Not  a  Mystery.  By  David 
Keppel.  IGmo.  Pp.  76.  New  York:  The  Methodist 
Book  Concern.  1918.  50  cents,  net. 

In  this  little  volume  the  author  presents  a  plausible  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  falling  of  Babylon, 
so  vividly  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  refers  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  70.  The  number  666,  representing 
“  Lateinos,”  refers  to  an  individual  as  well  as  to  a  nation.  Up 
to  the  nineteenth  chapter,  therefore,  the  book  relates  to  some 
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temporary  history,  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  prophecies  and  visions  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  Judgment 
of  the  Great  White  Throne  “  is  in  the  future  to  us  who  are 
still  in  the  body;  although  we  know  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  regard  it  as  having  been  in  session  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies.  However  that  may  be,  we  believe  that  ‘  Christ  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ’  ”  (p.  74). 

The  Christ  We  Forget:  A  Life  of  our  Lord  for  Men  of 
To-day.  By  P.  Whitwell  Wilson.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  328. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.50, 

This  volume  is  a  very  effective  popular  presentation  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  Its  forty-two  chapters  each  presents  a 
definite  picture,  while  an  index  of  eighteen  pages  enables  the 
reader  to  recur  at  leisure  to  any  portion  of  the  life. 

The  Bible  in  English  Literature.  By  Edgar  Whitaker 
Work,  D.D.,  author  of  “  The  Fascination  of  the  Book,” 
“The  House  Chimham,”  “  The  Folly  of  the  Three  Wise 
Men,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  287.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re¬ 
vell  Company.  1917.  $1.25,  net. 

An  excellent  compendium  of  the  subject  stated  in  the  title. 
An  index  of  eighteen  pages  renders  the  book  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reference  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Simon  Son-of-Man  :  A  Cognomen  of  Undoubted  Histor¬ 
icity,  Obscured  by  Translation  and  Lost  in  the  Resplen¬ 
dence  of  a  Dual  Appellative.  By  John  I.  Riegel  and 
John  H.  Jordan.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii,  269.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

Nothing  further  concerning  this  book  need  be  said  than  to 
state  its  main  proposition,  which'  is,  that  the  story  of  Christ 
related  in  the  Gospels  is  really  that  of  what  happened  forty 
years  later  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  Apostle  John  “  consciously  framed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  out  of  the  facts  of  the  current  history,  shifted 
the  scenes  from  Rome  to  Palestine,  turned  back  the  clock  of 
time,  crypticized  the  characters,  and  made  a  doctrine  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Romans  and  which  still  endures”  (p.  267).  The 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  298.  10 
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story  is  well  written,  and  may  well  take  its  place  among  pop¬ 
ular  novels  of  the  day,  although  it  seems  to  be  written  in  good 
earnest. 

The  Ministry  of  Jesus:  A  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels.  Arranged  by  Anita  Saltonstall  Ward.  8vo.  Pp. 
xi,  145.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

A  convenient  harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  which,  rather 
strangely,  the  portions  of  the  Gospels  relating  to  the  birth, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ  are  conspicuously  omit¬ 
ted.  The  omission  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  deprives  the  harmony 
of  much  value. 

The  Use  of  Motives  in  Teaching  Morals  and  Religion. 
By  Thomas  Walton  Galloway,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  Zoology,  Beloit  College ;  author  of  “  Text-Book  of 
Zoology,”  “  Biology  of  Sex  for  Parents  and  Teachers,” 
“  Reproduction,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  187.  Boston :  The 
Pilgrim  Press.  1917.  $1.25. 

The  untrained  character  of  the  majority  of,  Sunday-school 
teachers  makes  a  pedagogical  treatise  such  as  Professor  Gal¬ 
loway  has  provided  a  most  important  adjunct  of  our  Sunday- 
school  system.  This  is  apparent  from  the  description  which 
the  author  gives  of  human  personality  at  the  beginning  of 
life,  which  consists,  chiefly,  of  the  following  inherited 
characteristics :  the  senses ;  the  simple  instincts  and  appetites ; 
certain  latent  capacities;  simple  powers  of  muscular  action, 
by  which  responses  are  made ;  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  action.  To  guide  such  a  com¬ 
plicated  personality  in  the  road  to  virtue  and  the  development 
of  all  its  powers  is  an  achievement  of  the  highest  difficulty. 
The  formalistic  churches  have  emphasized  chiefly  instruction 
and  the  early  formation  of  habits  of  right  action,  while  the 
so-called  evangelistic  churches  have  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  securing  an  emotional  response  made  up  largely  of 
hopes  and  fears.  Throughout  this  volume  the  value  of  both' 
these  methods  is  recognized  and  the  true  mean  between  the 
two  methods  is  wisely  followed.  Sunday-school  teachers  will 
find  the  volume  very  instructive  and  stimulating. 
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The  God  of  the  New  Age:  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  By 
Eugene  William  Lyman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Religion  and  Christian  Ethics,  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology.  12mo.  Pp.  47.  Boston:  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Press.  1918.  60  cents,  net. 

A  hopeful  view  of  the  triumph,  after  the  War,  of  spiritual 
principles,  emphasizing  especially  God’s  immanence  in  the 
world. 

The  Human  Elements  in  Making  a  Christian:  Studies 
in  Personal  Evangelism.  By  Bertha  Conde.  12mo.  Pp. 
viii,  161.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1917. 
$1.00,  net. 

Here  is  a  little  book  decidedly  worth  while  for  one  who 
wishes  not  only  a  scientific  but  a  thoroughly  spiritual  guide 
in  leading  men  and  women  into  the  Christian  life.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  general  discussion  and  a  Bible 
study.  There  are  three  general  subdivisions:  The  Challenge 
of  Service,  Guiding  Principles,  and  The  Application  of  These 
Principles  to  Types  of  Religious  Experience. 

Among  some  of  the  subjects  treated  are  these:  Socializing 
my  Faith,  Some  Essential  Convictions,  The  Development  of 
a  Normal  Religious  Experience,  and  a  series  of  chapters  on 
the  approach  to  non-Christians,  and  to  those  who  have  intel¬ 
lectual  difficulties,  besetting  sins,  problems  of  conduct,  unbal¬ 
anced  lives,  etc. 

A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education.  By  George 
Albert  Coe.  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York  City.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  361.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

The  social  emphasis  of  the  Gospel  to-day  has  changed  our 
whole  method  of  religious  education.  The  salvation  of  the 
individual  soul  still  needs  emphasis,  but  the  emphasis  to-day 
is  to  save  a  man  not  from  perdition,  but  to  serve  his  day  and 
generation.  It  is  to  meet  this  new  emphasis  that  Professor 
Coe  has  written  this  textbook. 

After  laying  down  the  general  principles  which  necessitate 
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the  social  view  of  religion,  he  discusses  the  psychological 
background  and  the  organization  of  this  socialized  religious 
education,  and  closes  with  five  illuminating  chapters  on  the 
five  types  of  religious  education  as  bearing  on  the  general 
subject,  viz.,  the  Roman  Catholic  type,  the  Protestant  type. 
Dogmatic  and  Ritualistic,  and  the  education  tendencies  of 
Evangelicalism  and  Liberalism. 

The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York 

The  Confessions  of  a  Browning  Lover,  By  John  Walker 
Powell.  12mo.  Pp.  248.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Master  Quest.  By  Will  Scranton  Woodhull. 

12mo.  Pp.  186.  1918.  75  cents,  net. 

The  Peaceful  Life:  A  Study  in  Spiritual  Hygiene.  By 
Oscar  Kuhns,  Professor  in  Wesleyan  University.  12mo. 
Pp.  234.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 
Prayer  in  War  Time.  By  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A., 
author  of  “  The  Book  of  Family  Worship,”  “  Round  of  the 
Clock,”  “  My  Father,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  187.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York 
The  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance  Prohibition  and  Public 
Morals.  (1917  Edition.)  Bv  Deets  Pickett,  Editor. 
8vo.  Pp.  406.  1917. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 
The  Origin  and  Philosophy  of  Language.  By  Ludwig 
Noire.  12mo.  Pp.  159.  1917.  $1.00. 

The  Three  Men  of  Judea:  John,  Jesus,  and  Paul.  By 
Henry  S.  Stix.  12mo.  Pp.  101.  1917.  $1.00. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston 

A  Parent’s  Job.  By  Columbus  N.  Millard,  formerly  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
12mo.  Pp.  ix,  227.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

Noontime  Messages  in  a  College  Chapel:  Sixty-nine 
Short  Addresses  to  Young  People  by  Twenty-five  Well- 
known  Preachers.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  181.  1917.  $1.25. 

The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching.  By  John  Milton  Greg¬ 
ory.  First  Regent  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  New  Edi¬ 
tion  Revised  by  William  C.  Bagley  and  Warren  K.  Lay- 
ton,  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 
12mo.  Pp.  xii,  129.  1917.  75  cents. 


